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MIDSUMMER OREGON 


By John Gill. 


HILE Londoners by thousands 
\¢ are streaming into the High- 

lands for summer rest, doubt- 
less numerous Caledonians think it 
necessary to seek the Alpine heights; 
and the Genevans possibly cross the 
range to Como or Maggiore for rest 
and recreation. The summer vaca- 
tion is almost a new idea in America, 
for before the Civil War almost our 
only visitors at the few northern 
“watering-places” were the southern 
planters, to whom relief from the 
heat of Dixie was a necessity. It 
was practically unknown to New 
Englanders until after the war. 

And doubtless the summer trip is 
more a fashion than a crying need to 
those of us west of the Cascades and 
north of the Siskiyous. The sun- 
shine is persistent for continuous 
weeks and months, from Salem to 
Ashland, and the gravelly soil of the 


Rogue river region stores and radi- 
ates heat enough to send the resi- 
dents of the lowlands who may be 
foot-loose up into the cool summits 
of the Coast Range. The coast is too 
far away, and roads too primitive for 
most Oregonians south of the Cala- 
pooyas to consider the journey to the 
seaside a pleasure excursion. 

Rarely in the Willamette valley or 
the hill country west does the mer- 
cury reach 90 degrees. ‘Two days of 
such temperature in a year are rather 
remarkable. And even after a hot 
day the nights are cool, with a west 
wind that brings freshness from the 
sea and the continuous forest of the 
Coast Range. 

Portland is a fine summer resort, 
and many eastern people find the 
summer coolness of the city by the 
Willamette as great a contrast from 
their homes as they desire. To the 
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thousands of visitors to the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition of last year the 
mildness of the Portland climate was 
an agreeable surprise. The streets, 
outside the business quarter, are 
shaded by overarching trees and the 
high, forest-clad hills that seem to en- 
circle the west side of the city give 
the stranger a feeling that he is 
among the mountains; and so, indeed, 
he is, for some of the car lines take 
the traveler to considerably more 
than a thousand feet elevation, and 
from these heights, with their grand 
fir trees and beautiful  villa-like 
homes, the prospect spread before the 
stranger impresses him as incompar- 
able in its beauty. I went up to these 
heights with Caspar Whitney about 
ten years ago, and pointed out to him 
the notable features of the grand pan- 
orama—a view that takes in Mount 
Rainier, more than a hundred miles 
north, and the great blue barrier of 
the Cascades from that mountain 
south to Mount Jefferson, more than 
a hundred miles south of Portland, 
with St. Helens, in its dome-like 
marble purity and Hood’s gorgeous 
pyramid at fifty-mile intervals over- 
towering the azure reef of the Cas- 
cades; the Columbia and its giant 
chasm through the mountains; the 
hundreds of miles of dark forests and 
green fields in the nearer lowlands, 
among which lie the far-away lakes 
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of the lower Columbia valley and the 
river itself, with the tributary Wil- 
lamette streaming their broad blue 
waters westward. Two years later 
Whitney was in Portland on his way 
to Hawaii. He found me out the 
hour of his arrival and asked me to 
go with him to Portland Heights, 
and seated in the clover on Council 
Crest, fifteen hundred feet above the 
town, Whitney, who has seen as 
much of the world as any American, 
said the prospect from that hilltop 
was in his judgment the grandest and 
most interesting in natural beauty 
that he has ever seen. Perhaps the 
statement was inspired in part by the 
balmy June air, the fine transparent 
atmosphere and the fragrance of the 
clover. Any traveler who will see it 
under like conditions is quite as likely 
to be equally enthusiastic. 

A great hotel is to be erected soon 
on Council Crest, and it is a safe pre- 
diction that it will rank among the 
first in the land as a mountain resort, 
though hardly outside the boundaries 
of the city. Scattered about the 
country from five to thirty miles from 
Portland are many charming rural 
hotels in romantic situations, acces- 
sible by river steamers or car lines. 
One such, at Estacada, at the present 
terminus of the electric line running 
from Portland out toward Mount 
Hood, looks down from its bluff a 
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THE CUUKTHOUSE OF PORTLAND IS SURROUNDED BY WIDE ARCHING SHADE TREES 


hundred feet or more to the clear, 
dashing Clackamas river, a famous 
stream for trout and salmon fishing. 
It was many miles below Estacada 
that Kipling caught his first salmon 
—a story which he tells in most 
graphic manner in his “American 
Notes.” Tnen fifteen miles from 
Portland, up the Willamette, just 
above the mouth of the Clackamas, is 
Oregon City and the falls of the Wil- 
lamette. On the day before this line 
was written a Portland sportsman 
landed twenty-two salmon at the falls 
on his one rod, and others caught 
plenty, too. Salmon up to forty 
pounds weight are taken with the rod 
here annually. 

Six miles by car line or eighteen by 
steamer on the river is the historic 
town of Vancouver, with an excellent 
hotel, and as the headquarters of the 
Department of the Columbia are here, 
and troops representing all arms of the 
service in the garrison, Vancouver is a 


place well worth visiting. Farther up 
the Columbia, by rail or steamer, the 
summer tourist traverses the ro- 
mantic, unrivaled Gorge of the Co- 
lumbia, a sight-seeing trip the like of 
which is to be found nowhere in 
America. From the craggy moun- 
tain walls of the canyon numerous 
cataracts leap off into space, falling 
from a hundred to a thousand feet in 
a single bound. To see Multnomah 
alone is a memory for one’s life. John 
Burroughs calls it “the matchless 
Multnomah, the loveliest cataract.” 

A hundred miles of travel takes the 
tourist (by steamer on the Columbia 
or by the O. R. & N. railroad) to 
Cloud Cap Inn, far up on the north- 
ern slope of Mount Hood. This 
charming hostelry, built like a great 
Swiss chalet, is 6000 feet above sea 
level at the snow line, and within ten 
minutes’ walk is the great Eliot gla- 
cier, which terminates near the hotel 


in an ice wall hundreds of feet thick, 
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filling a titanic valley on the north 
side of the peak, Hood river pouring 
out its roaring flood from beneath the 
glacier and riving at the rocks. For 
a mile or two the surface of the gla- 
cier is blanketed by a surface moraine 
of boulders, tufa and volcanic dust, 
but farther up we come out upon the 
pure ice, creviced in mighty rifts and 
thrust up in spiring pinnacles, with 
the snows of countless years in well- 
marked strata, like the courses of 
stone in a building, reaching down 
far beyond the sight into the blue 
depths of the mighty crevasse. At 
the upper end of the Eliot glacier the 
central peak of the mountain rises in 
a wall almost perpendicular, three 
thousand feet. When we go to Cloud 
Cap Inn in late July or August we 
find the rhododendron, trillium and 
other flowers of the early spring at 
the city level, just breaking into tardy 
bloom. And there are scores of won- 
derful alpine flowers there, which are 
as strange to lowland eyes as the 
plants of Mars might be. 

With the attractions Portlanders 
have right at huine, it would seem al- 
most ridiculous that they should 
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stream away to the seaside by thou- 
sands annually; but for twenty miles 
at either coast, north and south of the 
outlet of the Columbia, their seaside 
cottages and mansions are built, on 
cliffs far above the sea or on the 
long ridges of sand, or inland a little 
way amid the thick covert of the 
sheltering pines and spruces. 

We first colonized the North 
Beach, lying north of Cape Disap- 
pointment—a long, narrow strip of 
sandy country reaching twenty miles 
from Disappointment to the entrance 
of Willapa bay and enclosing that 
bay from the sea, which not many 
centuries ago beat with the fury of 
the unbroken ocean against the foot 
of the mountains east of that bay, the 
rocky headland of the cape being 
then an island in the deep sea, miles 
from shore. The river, bearing down 
its burden of sand, has built its way 
out into the Pacific past Astoria, 
where the old shore line used to be, 
gradually extending its shores until 
the miles between Scarboro Head 
and Fort Canby, just in the lee of the 
cape, were bridged, and then the sand 
spread northward past the _ bold 
rocky headland, extending 
year by year, till it has built 
the North Beach, two miles 
wide and twenty long. 

The base of this long penin- 
sula, as before stated, is a 
grand rocky mass, rising to a 
height of 400 feet above the 
sea; but this height is in- 
creased more than half by the 
gigantic fir trees that grow 
on the summit and in the 
ravines of the rock nucleus. 
There is hardly a nobler bro- 
therhood of giant trees than 
these in all America, though 
they are unknown to nearly 
all the summer throng of sea- 
siders, for the trail leading 
into their solemn aisles is a 
steep and narrow way, and 
bears are permanent residents 
there. On the western side of 
the hills the rocks are precipi- 
tous, and the outlook upon the 
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sea from peepholes through > ; 


the shaggy forest is wonder- 
ful. From the northern side 
the low tongue of land, with 
its thick set cottages and green 
savannas and lakes and for- 
est, and the broad waters of 
Willapa and Gray’s Harbor 
make another enchanting 
prospect. At the river mouth 
stands Fort Canby, with its 
black battery of ancient “Par- 
rotts” that rarely speak, and 
Disappointment light, on a 
pinnacle of rock a hundred 
feet above the sea. A mile or 
more from this lighthouse to 
the northwest stands the 
grand “North Head’ light, 
which warns the wheat ships 
on the wintry sea from the 
peril of the North Beach 
sands 

Tiutsarnds of Portland 
peopic uwell along the shore 
of this long peninsula, a 














dozen villages, reaching from 
Ilwaco, the point of communi- 
cation on Baker’s bay, on the north 
shore of the entrance of the Colum- 
bia. There are a dozen spacious and 
well-kept hotels, at Newton’s, Stouts, 
Sea View, North Beach, Tioga and 
Ocean Park. The railroad reaching 
these stations runs from Ilwaco north 
to Nahcotta on Willapa bay, where 
connection is made by steamer ior 
Willapa and North Bend, and tiie 
cities of Gray’s Harbor. The shore 
for the whole twenty miles is an un- 
broken stretch of hard, level sand, as 
firm a beach for bathing and driving 
as can be found on Pacific shores. 
The driftwood that comes out of Wil- 
lapa and the Columbia is piled up 
generously all along the strand, and 
the residents, permanent or tempor- 
ary, not only pick up plenty of stove- 
wood close at hand, but heap up 
stacks as big as cottages for beach 
fires, usually on Saturday nights, to 
celebrate the coming of pater familias 
who goes down to stay over Sunday. 
The trip to Ilwaco may be made 
by rail to Astoria, leaving Portland at 
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3 p. m. and connecting with steamer 
at Astoria, but the greater travel is 
by the magnificent river steamers of 
the O. R. & N. Co., which leave the 
city two hours before the train and 
arrive at Ilwaco, fifteen miles west 
of Astoria, before dark. Night boats 
also run between Portland and As- 
toria, connecting with morning boats 
west from Astoria. 

The river trip is a fine beginning 
of a seaside outing, and alike to 
strangers and residents, is full of in- 
terest and charm. The fishing sea- 
son is then at its height, and hun- 
dreds of sails flash in the sunshine 
aiong all the lower river, far out to 
the bar. The Columbia is from a 
mile to ten miles broad from Port- 
land to its outlet, and the scenery 
scarcely surpassed even by the fa- 
mous Gorge of the Cascades. 

The Astoria & Columbia River 
Railroad skirts the river for just a 
hundred miles from Portland to As- 
toria. Trains run from both termi- 
nals morning and evening, the trip 
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requiring a little more than three 
hours, and the time is never too long 
by daylight, for the winding railroad 
opens picture after picture of moun- 


tain, forest, farms, broad marshes, 
with miles and miles of waving 


grass, grand sweeps of river, and as 
we approach Astoria the great spark- 
ling bay, with its swaying ships and 
countless fishing boats. And Asto- 
ria, stretching four miles along its 
hillsides, is a city worth visiting, too. 
There are good accommodations in 
the hotels, and many travelers are 
skeptical about anything better far- 
ther on, and do well to stay right 
there. The atmosphere is the same 
mild, restful, cooling air of the shore, 
but ten miles distant, and the chang- 
ing panorama of the beautiful bay, 
with the bold blue mountains oppo- 
site on the Washington shore and the 
clear cut line of the ocean horizon 
westward is always interesting and 
often most inspiring to the imaginative, 
roving nature-lover. 
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Yet most of us will go farther. 
Leaving Astoria the railroad crosses 
Young’s Bay on a trestle three miles 
long and enters the western shore- 
land of Clatsop Plains. Much might 
be written of the beauty of the broad 
waters thus crossed by the railroad, 
the castellated peaks of Saddle Moun- 
tain, blue in the far distance to south- 
ward, and of the perennially green 
meadow lands on the south side of 
the river; but our purpose is espe- 
cially the description of the objective 
point of the railroad journey. Suffice 
it to say that the country through 
which the twenty miles of railroad from 
Astoria to Seaside runs is almost a 
level plain, pleasantly broken by long 
low ridges—ancient beach , up- 
heaval—green woods of spruce, hem- 
lock and pine whose branches feather 
down to soft green pasture, like vel- 
vet, lying far and wide over these 
pleasant prairies. Broad, dignified, 
old-time farmhouses are set in pleas- 
ant spots on the sunny slopes of the 








THE PORTLAND, ONE OF THE NOTABLE HOTELS ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
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THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING—HERE ARE THE CLUB ROOMS AND OFFICES OF THE WIDE-AWAKE AND 
ENTERPRISING COMMERCIAL CLUB OF PORTLAND 


dunes, surrounded by apple orchards, 
and in some neglected fields the 
Scotch broom fills the eye with its 
wealth of golden blossoms. It is a 
region which invites the inmost soul. 
The larks realize it fully, and here 
pour out their rich strains in January 
as well as in May. The world and 
the sky grow wider and sweeter here. 
Though farms are far separated from 


each other and there is not a town or 
indeed a village between the river and 
Seaside, yet there is no sense of lone- 
liness or melancholy in this solitude. 
Approaching the end of the railroad 
journey we arrive at Gearhart Park, 
the station being the only semblance 
of man’s encroachment upon the 
grand and solemn forest that towers 
above the railroad here. A pleasant 
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A DRIVEWAY IN PORTLAND’S CITY PARK 


path leads from the station through 
this solemn brotherhood of mighty 
trees, crosses the placid Neacoxie and 
emerges upon the open downs. Here, 
beautifully situated in the more open 
pines, Gearhart Hotel looks out upon 
the broad and gently rolling plain 
which slopes southward toward the 
bay at the outlet of the Nekanakum 
river, and rises gently westward to 


the high dunes that overlook the sea. 
A golf links, unsurpassed by any in 
the country, is laid out on the downs 
west of the hotel, and Portland golf- 
ers play here at all seasons. Pleasant 
cottages nestle in the pines along the 
plain for a mile, and a new colony is 
forming along the dunes overlooking 
the ocean. The elevation is consider- 
able along this ridge, the view to 
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southward including the Seaside 
beach with its long line of summer 
houses and hotels, and the bold blue 
mountains down toward Nehalem. 
The beach at Gearhart is a gentle 
slope of hard sand, running north- 
ward unbroken by any obstruction 
to the mouth of the Columbia, fifteen 
miles away. The lighthouses on 
Cape Disappointment, the lightship 
off the river’s mouth and the grand 
light of Tillamook Rock are all seen 
from Gearhart. Pure mountain wa- 
ter is laid to the hotel and dwellings 
from the ridge eastward. 

Gearhart is unsurpassed in 
some respects by any of our 
resorts. There are charms in 
its matchless forest, wide ex- 
panse of verdant, flowing 
downs and dome-like dunes 
of shining sand that make the 
place dear alike to those who 
make it their summer home 
or to him who has seen it but 
for a single day. 

The first discoverer of this 
delightful region was Captain 
Clark, the great explorer. 
Fort Clatsop, the winter quar- 
ters of Lewis and Clark, was 
on the west bank of the Netul, 
now known as Lewis and 
Clark’s river, its site being 
about twelve miles northeast 
of the town of Seaside. Cap- 
tain Clark sent a party down 
to sea to make salt by boiling 
sea water, and they made 
their cairns for this purpose 
in a little clump of pine trees 
near the edge of the beach, 
a mile from Seaside House. 
These cairns were unknown 
to Seaside people and every- 
body else for almost a century. 
In 1901 they were found, and 
are now protected by a strong 
enclosure. 

Captain Clark came down 
to see how the saltmakers 
were getting on in January, 
1805, and went southward by 
an old Indian trail to the sum- 
mit of Tillamook Head, and 
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“down to Ecola on the Elk Creek side. 


The mountain we now call Tillamook 
Head is called “Clark’s Point of View 
in the journal of the expedition. Cap- 
tain Clark climbed the dangerous and 
difficult trail many times in hope of 
seeing some ship approaching the 
Columbia, for the party were in need 
of many things before starting back 
to the “United States.” While watch- 
ing for the ship that never came he- 
looked down from his eyrie 1500 feet 
above the sea upon the Clatsop 
Plains, the estuary of the Clatsop 





TROPHIES FROM OREGON MARSHES 
From a coyprighted photograph of a painting by Le Barre 
oodwin, of Portland 








A COLUMBIA RIVER SALMON 
Painting by Le Barre Goodwin. 


(now Nekanakum) river, the Netul, 
the sea thundering at the foot of the 
precipice below him and the broad 
Columbia, far away northward. Al- 
though beset with difficulties and 
dangers, his eyes were open to the 
beauty of the wilderness which he 
was anxious to leave, and he writes 
in the journal that “probably no- 
where on the American continent is 
there a scene of such noble beauty 
as that in sight from this mountain.” 
We who know that country of which 
he wrote are quite as enthusiastic 
about it now. 

About 1870 Ben Holladay built a 
seaside mansion in the meadow at the 
foot of Tillamook. The great house 
was often filled with the friends and 
guests of the owner, whose princely 
hospitality was known as well in New 
York and Washington as here in this 
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lovely little prairie. Coaches 
brought the visitors from 


Tansy Point, on the Columbia 
by the old “Plains road.” The 
Nekanakum, still a wonder- 
ful trout stream, must have 
been in those days an angler’s 
eden. Even now, within 
sight of the hotel (for the 
old house has been enlarged 
and made comfortable for 200 
guests) one can catch a fine 
basket of trout from the danc- 
ing rifles or the long deep 
channel above. The paths 
from the Seaside House wind 
out among wind-swept spruces 
of fantastic shapes to the 
front of Tillamook Head, and 
there the grandest waves of 
the Pacific roll majestically, 
thundering along the shore of 
the cape. Here is the utmost 
fascination of the sea. The 
Astoria and Columbia Rail- 
road terminates at Seaside vil- 
lage, two miles north of the 
old Holladay Hotel. A typi- 
cal seaside town clusters about 
the railroad, and from the 
town a long bridge spans the 
wide estuary of Nekanakum, 
and from the bridge the “shell 
road” leads through a grove 
of pines, all leaning northward from 
the stress of winter gales, to the beach. 
A peninsula four miles long extends 
from the base of Tillamook, between 
the sea and the river, and on this neck 
is the’ most popular summer resort of 
all the North Coast. 

Hundreds of summer homes, all 
pretty and inviting, some pretentious 
and splendid, line the crest of the beach 
or cluster in the fragrant woods. Un- 
der all the trees is a thick, soft carpet 
of moss, made brilliant by the kin- 
nicanick, with its scarlet berries and 
English daisies and violets grow along 


the margin of the wood paths. 
A first-class hotel, the “Moore,” 
overlooks the sea from the end 


of the shell road, and a long pier 
extends several hundred feet seaward 
at this point. Farther northward is 
Locksley Hall, a rambling, delightful 
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TYPES OF THE HOMES IN PARK-LIKE GROUNDS THAT COVER THE HILLS OF PORTLAND 
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YAQUINA BEACH, NORTH OF NEWPORT; 


hostelry, just a litile retired from the 
full sweep of the wind. 


is kept open all winter, 
and some of us prefer 
to go then, when all 
the cottages are closed 
and the town of sum- 
mer time has relapsed 
to the hamlet. Then, 
either at the Moore 
or Locksley Hall you 
may sit by generous 
open fires and hear 
the wintry seas boom 
along the beach, 
climbing up with the 
high tides till the 
foam is cast inland be- 
yond the high beach 
ridges. Then, when 
the hurricane roars on 
the beach it is strange- 
ly calm in the un- 
trodden paths in the 
woods of the neck, for 
the seaward side of 
the sheltering woods 
is so bleached and 
matted by the sturdy 
spruces that the gale 
is walled out from the 
inner woods. Then 


the salmon 


This house 








trout 
young salmon, too, may be taken with 
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A FAVORITE OREGON RESORT 


are running, and 
the troll along the 
Nekanakum. 

It is so easy and 
comfortable to get to 
Seaside by the rail- 
road that naturally we 
all think first of that 
place for an outing, 
and they are so oblig- 
ing on the A. and C. 
that you can get off at 
any place on the line 
for shooting or 
sketching or fishing. 

This is yet another 
great, popular seaside 
attraction. It is the 
place where nearly all 
the central Willamette 
Valley people seek the 
ocean side. And they 
do well to go to New- 
port. It is rather a 
long journey from 
Portland, via South- 
ern Pacific to Corval- 
lis or Albany, and 
thence by the Corval- 
lis and Eastern across 
the Coast Range. At 
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SEASIDE HOUSE 


tle crescents of fine sand beach 
lie between these headlands, 
and northward a curving level 
sand floor reaches to the foot 
of Yaquina Head, where 
stands a lighthouse. It is 
worth the walk to visit this 
light and look from the fearful 
height of its upper gallery 
into the boiling waves grind- 
ing among the foundations of 
the cape, and out upon the 








Yaquina we leave the railroad 
and a steamer connects with 
Newport, four miles west, at 
the mouth of Yaquina Bay. 
Newport is built on the lee 
side of a tongue of hills that 
hook around from northward, 
the town being thus snugly 
protected. Either the beauti- 
ful bay or the grand ocean 
beach here are full of interest. 














The high mountains of the 
Coast Range eastward are a 
beautiful horizon line, dominated by 








GEARHART HOTEL 


Mary’s Peak, one of the highest in the 
chain. There is great salmon fishing 
in the bay in September and October. A 
sportsman can readily fill his boat. 
The beach at Newport is very dif- 
ferent from either Clatsop or Long 
Beach. West of Newport bold crags 
reach out in fantastic shapes to the 
margin of the sea, and the waves rush, 
spouting high between the rock 
walls. For two miles north of the 
jetty the shore is thus broken. — Lit- 


A SUNDAY AT SEASIDE 


blue limitless sea. The roar of the 
waves clangs in the dome of the light- 
house with a strange bell-like sound. 
Fantastic caverns are eaten into 
the. soft sandstone and shale of the 
cape, and turrets and domes of harder 
rock still resist the surges above sub- 
merged ledges. Life over there is so 
devoid of care that grey-haired men 
and notable housewives spend days 
sorting over the pebbles at the mouth 
of Nye Creek for water agates. In- 
teresting fossils and petrifactions are 
abundant also. Oysters (the litho- 
domi) are broken out of the solid 
sandstone with pickaxes, and furnish 
a rare treat to the hungry inlanders. 
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AFTER A DAYS SPORT—-STUDY BY LE BARRE GOODWIN 

At Nye Creek beach is a village of 
cottages and a big comfortable hotel. 
This place is an annual resort for 
summer school, Chautauqua and 
other interesting events. The hotels 
of Newport are comfortable and rates 
very moderate. My cwn preference 
is the Ocean House, on its _ little 
plateau above the bay, and in winter. 
Then the sea is at its best, and the 
good people at Ocean House will 
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make you a member of the family. 
The walk through the pines to the old 
abandoned lighthouse above the jetty 
is so pleasant that you will wonder 
how often you have gone out there, 
and still go again. A few miles north 
of Newport is Siletz Agency, with an 
interesting community of Indian peo- 
ple and good trout fishing. 

Our northern pleasure resorts are 
rapidly growing in favor with the 
people of the western Mississippi val- 
ley, Montana, Idaho and Utah. Visi- 
tcrs from these interior states, where 
the heat and drouth of the lowland 
farms becomes unendurable at times, 
find their readiest access to the sea 
on the coasts of Oregon; and the 
number of these visitors from trans- 
mountain states doubles annually and 
will increase at a greater ratio. The 
prosperous farmers as well as mer- 
chants and professional men begin to 
see that the annual interruption of 
routine work and care by an invig- 
orating season of rest and sport and 
pleasure is not loss but gain. Fortu- 
nately our seaside and mountain hos- 
telries have not yet reached the im- 
portance, haut ton and _ consequent 
price schedules of Saratoga and Bar 
Harbor. It is possible to have every 
reasonable expectation gratified to 
the full as to daily fare, at modest 
expense, with such delights of glori- 
ous scenery, bathing in the purest 
waters, healthful, inspiring air from 
mountain, ocean and forest as money 
cannot buy at the other end of the 
world. 








THE YAQUINA LIGHT-HOUSE 
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“PIPING IN A HYDRAULIC PLACER MINE IN SOUTHERN OREGON 





MINING IN SOUTHERN OREGON 


By Dennis H. Stovall 


Photographs by the Author 


HE story of the discovery of 
T gold in Oregon is nearly paral- 

lel to that of the mad rush to 
California in ’49. The first nugget 
that betrayed the presence of the 
royal metal was uncovered on Jos- 
ephine creek, southern Oregon, May 
2, 1851. The discovery was made by 
a party of wandering miners from 
California who had crossed the Sis- 
kiyou range and were trying their 
luck in the Oregon country. Gold 
was next found on Canyon creek, 
near Josephine. The third discovery 
was made at Waldo, of the same dis- 
trict, which was caled Sailor Dig- 
gings. This name was given the 
camp because of its discovery by a 


band of sailors, who had heard of the 
rich gold fields in Oregon, and de- 
serted their ship while at anchor near 
Crescent City. 

Early in 1852, less than one year 
from the time of the original dis- 
covery, gold seekers swarmed every 
gulch and creek in southern Oregon. 
Busy camps sprang up in a night at 
Kerbyville, Althouse, Waldo, Galice 
and Jacksonville. With rocker and 
pan millions were cradled from the 
auriferous gravel bars. Following 
the era of rocker, shovel and sluice, 
the placer bars and channels of south- 
ern Oregon were in due time equip- 
ped with hydraulic mining apparatus. 
The first giant thundered its shaft of 
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white on Jack Layton’s mine, Apple- 
gate river, 1862. Others soon fol- 
lowed and in a few years this region 
contained the largest number of hy- 
draulic mines of any section of similar 
area in America, and this distinction is 
still the proud boast of the surface 
miners of the most productive mining 
district. 

Southern Oregon is_ peculiarly 
adapted to hydraulic placer mining. 
Every stream and gulch contains 
gold. Even in the valleys, where the 
soil is rich, there is gold, and the 
farmer and the miner work side by 
side. Owing to the abundance of the 
auriferous gold deposits, the many 
streams, the mild winters, the heavy 
rains, the non-restricting mining 
laws, the placer miner has many ad- 
vantages in this section that are 
denied him elsewhere. Beds of an- 
cient channels are found along the 
rivers and streams. The gravel of 
these old diggings comprise the dig- 
gings of the placer mines. These 
channels lie on bedrock to a depth 
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of from eight to two hundred feet. 
On the bottom, next the bedrock, are 
the boulders, the nuggets and coarse 
gold. Above this is the finer gravel 
and pipe clays, lying in stratums of 
blue and gray. Still above this is 
the layer, or capping of red clay, 
which carries its values in fine or 
flour gold. 

To build and develop each of the 
scores of big hydraulic mines that 
operate in southern Oregon, no little 
capital, skill and labor was required. 
Several hundred miles of ditches and 
flumes were constructed, to bring the 
water down from the nearest streams. 
Some of the mines go ten, twenty 
and even thirty miles for their water, 
in order to get it in the greatest 
possible quantity. It is stored in 
huge reservoirs or bulkheads three 
hundred or four hundred feet above 
the diggings, on a mountain-side or 
prominence. Huge pipes, like so 
many steam boilers riveted end 
to end, lead down to the diggings 
from the reservoir, and _ forking, 

















QUARTZ MILL AT THE GRANITE HILL MINE IN WINTER TIME 
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POWER DAM OF THE CONDOR COMPANY AT GOLD RAY ON THE KOGUE RIVER, FROM WHICH POWER IS DISTRIBUTED 
BY ELECTRIC WIRE TO ALL SOUTHERN OREGON MINING CAMPS 


branch off in smaller pipes to the 
giants. 

As the amount of mining done is 
dependent upon the water supply— 
other things being equal—that miner 
who has the best supply for the long- 
est season, is owner of the best prop- 
erty. The hydraulic placer season is 
covered only by the wet or winter 
months, beginning in November and 
closing in April or May. A few of 
the larger properties operate through 
June and July. The dry season is 
utilized in making the annual clean- 
up, and in overhauling and repairing 
the ditches, flumes and pipe lines. 
Once started, the giants never cease 
their roar from the beginning to the 
end of the season. Night and day 
they hurl their avalanche, ceasing only 
when the north wind puffs warm, and 
the snows disappear from the peaks of 
the Cascades. 

One giant washes down more 
gravel in an hour than the pioneer, 
with his shovel and rocker, could do 


in weeks. It costs from one and one- 
half‘to five cents a cubic yard to mine 
a mountain by the hydraulic method 
in southern Oregon—after the first 
cost of equipping the property. It is 
usually considered that a giant mines 
$100 in gold each day it is operated. 
This is a very conservative estimate, 
as there are a number of mines that 
uncover $200 -every day with each 
giant. A crew of only fifteen men 
is sufficient for both the day and 
night shifts of the largest properties. 
The mines produce from $6,000 to 
$60,000 each for a season, the size 
of the clean-up depending upon the 
number of giants employed, and upon 
the general capacity of the property, 
as well as upon the value of the 
ground. But on an average, the 
placer channels of southern Oregon 
carry from ten to thirty cents a cubic 
yard, thus leaving a good margin of 
profit. Placer mining, like any busi- 
ness, must be conducted on business 
principles to be successful, and in 


; 
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BRICKS WORTH $30,000, FROM THE GREENBACK MINE IN SOUTHERN. OREGON. 


southern Oregon the operator has 
everything in his favor. 

But all southern Oregon’s gold 
comes not alone from placer channels. 
And while this section of the state 
has some of the richest quartz mines 
of the west, ledge mining is in its 
infancy here. Because of the great 
amount of gold on the surface, the 
genuine prospector was long in com- 
ing. At present there are over one 
hundred and fifty quartz mines being 


operated or developed here and more 
than thrice that number of claims and 
prospects. Where there is such vast 
acreage of placer ground and surface 
diggings, there must also be deep- 
setting ledges whence the gold of the 
wash channels came. So the develop- 
ment and operation of recent years 
has demonstrated that southern Ore- 
gon has vast bodies of free-milling 
and base ore in its mineralized moun- 
tains. 
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There are some twenty-five mines 
equipped with mills and reduction 
plants in southern Oregon. ‘These 
mills represent a total of two hundred 
stamps. Many of them increased 
their batteries this season, because 
of the excellent showing of the ore 
bodies. The Greenback, with its two 
mills, one of ten and the other forty 
stamps, is the largest southern Ore- 
gon quartz property. Three hundred 
and fifty people, supported entirely 
by the mine, live in the town of 
Greenback, on Grave creek. Granite 
Hill mine and camp, with its popula- 
tion of two hundred, is another of the 
larger mines of this district, and is 
located near Grant’s Pass. Other 
camps and flourishing mining centers 
are Gold Hill, Taki!lma, Galice and 
Jacksonville. 

One of the big advantages in 
quartz development and mining in 
this section is its cheap natural 
power. This has been secured by 
harnessing Rogue river, a wild, tur- 
bulent stream, which flows across the 
southern end of the state. This 
power is already distributed, by elec- 
tric wire, to all the principal mines 
and camps. It is used, not alone in 
mining, but for every conceivable 
purpose. The biggest power plant 
yet built on Rogue river is that of the 
Condor Water and Power Company 
at Gold Ray. A concrete dam has 
here been built across the Rogue, lift- 
ing the water twenty feet, and devel- 
oping ten thousand horse-power. At 
Dry Diggings, the Golden Drift Min- 
ing Company has built a similar dam 
and has utilized the power to drive a 
monster set of pumps with which the 
hydraulic giants are operated day and 
night the entire season. 

The Greenback, Granite Hill, Opp, 
Braden, Homestake and Bill Nye 
mines all use electric power, gener- 
ated by the power dams on Rogue 
river. There are already more than 
three hundred miles of electric wire 
power line in southern Oregon, and 
more lines are being strung. Elec- 
tricity is not only more convenient, 
but is a far more economical power 
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than steam. It is more regular, is no 
trouble to generate, is always ready, 
and can be conveyed to the deepest 
levels of a mine without loss, or with- 
out causing the great discomfort of 
extreme and smothering heat. This 
proves a decided advantage in all 
properties that require much pump- 
ing from the lower levels, to prevent 
flooding. The use of electricity for 
power also saves the fine timber on 
the mining claims, leaving it to a bet- 
ter purpose than that of being cut 
into short lengths for cordwood. 

Thousands of acres of rich dredg- 
ing ground on the Applegate, IIli- 
nois and Rogue rivers have been 
bonded by the Oroville and other 
prominent dredging companies of the 
West for development and operation. 
On Foots creek, a tributary to the 
Rogue, the dredger of Champlin & Co. 
has been successfully operating for the 
past three years. This dredger is op- 
erated by electricity, and is one of the 
largest and best of all the great fleet 
of gold ships of the Pacific Coast. It 
has a capacity of two thousand yards 
daily, and has ground enough to keep 
busy, day and night, for twenty years. 
This dredger makes a weekly clean- 
up of from $1,500 to $3,000. 

Southern Oregon has a rich and ex- 
tensive copper belt, located at the 
lower end of Josephine county in the 
Waldo district. The great Iron 
Mountain and Siskiyou copper sec- 
tions of Northern California, only a 
few miles further south, are a part of 
this same belt. This copper area is 
twenty-five miles wide by sixty miles 
long, and embraces a half score well- 
developed properties. At Takilma, 
near Waldo, is located the Takilma 
smelter, Oregon’s only copper reduc- 
tion plant. It was built and is oper- 
ated by the Takilma Smelting Com- 
pany of Colorado, and the Waldo 
Smelting and Mining Company of 
California, both companies owning 
properties in the district. The 
smelter has a capacity of two hun- 
dred tons daily. During the sum- 
mer season, the Takilma Company 
employs a freight train of one hun- 
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dred and twenty-five horses and 
mules to haul over the forty-five 


miles of mountain road from the 
smelter to Grants Pass, and to carry 
out coke for the operation of the 
plant. Large crews are employed in 
the Queen of Bronze, Cowboy and 
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Lyttle mines, the properties that sup- 
ply the smelter with ore. After the 
present summer, the method of haul- 
ing matte and coke by wagon will be 
a thing past, as a railroad is being built, 
connecting the smelter with the South- 
ern Pacific at Grants Pass. 


OREGON’S WOOL INDUSTRY 


By Emma Seckle Marshall 


T is a far cry from a weather- 

worn sheep to a _ suit of fine 

broadcloth and the wearer of 
the broadcloth would probably step 
hastily aside to avoid contact with 
the timid animal to the fleece of 
whose ancestors he more than likely 
owes the garments of which he is so 
proud. In Oregon one may see the 
flocks driven from their pastures to 
the corrals; may watch the deft 
shearer clip the fleece from the 
passive animals and then _ note 
the rapid baling that forestalls its 
ultimate shipment to mill. Visit- 
ing the mill he may follow the inter- 
esting operation of transforming the 
dirty, greasy piles of wool into beau- 
tiful cloth that dainty lady or digni- 
fied gentleman may take to their 
tailor with pride in texture, weave 
and coloring. 

Although it is even now among the 
most important of Oregon’s indus- 
tries, the day must come when wool 
production, and the manufacturies at- 
tendant upon it, will be synonymous 
terms with the name of the state that 
is rapidly forging to the front as a 
wool producing and wool manufac- 
turing section. In 1905 this state 


produced about 22,000,000 pounds of 
wool of which about one-tenth was 
used in her own mills, while the re- 
mainder, nearly 20,000,000 pounds, 
was shipped to the east. 


Montana 


that year furnished 25,000,000 pounds; 
Washington, 15,000,000 pounds and 
Idaho 13,000,000, while Wyoming, 
Utah and Nevada each added a small 
quota to the output of the great 
northwest. 

Most of this product was sent to 
Massachusetts, which has the great- 
est number of woolen mills of any 
state in the Union. If these immense 
factories are paying institutions after 
deducting expenses of _ scouring, 
freightage, and other things inci- 
dental on bringing great quantities of 
raw material such long distances, why 
may not Oregon some day take pre- 
cedence, or at least equal the state 
which has so far made the industry 
her own? Oregon is the natural 
home of the finest wool-producing 
sheep, and everywhere are unequaled 
facilities for water and electric power, 
cheap fuel and unexcelled freighting 
conveniences. 

One argument frequently used in 
endeavoring to prove that the West 
cannot become a successful rival of 
the east in wool manufacturing is the 
lack of a local or convenient market. 
It is contended that there can never 
be, the demand from the sparsely set- 
tled west that there is from the many 
large cities and _ closely-populated 
country districts of the east. Per- 
haps this is true at present but the 
west is rapidly building and British 
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SHEEP SHEARERS AT WORK 


Columbia, Alaska, and the Orient 
must be taken into account when we 
consider a market for our wares, and 
they are already large enough buyers 
to warrant even the most conserva- 
tive in believing that their demands 
will certainly increase. 

Nowhere in the world, except in 
Australia, is there finer or better wool 
produced than in Oregon. Naturally 
the quality varies even here for the 
fineness of a fleece depends almost 
entirely upon climatic conditions. 
The sheep require a dry but bracing 
climate and well-drained soil for pas- 
turage. These conditions are at their 
best in eastern Oregon and the up- 
lands of the Willamette Valley. 
Sheep raised on the lower levels of 
the valley net the sheepmen a larger 
sum for each fleece than those bred 
on the higher altitudes or on the other 
side of the Cascades for the reason 
that a moist climate conduces to a 
very thick and heavy growth of wool; 
the fact that it is thicker and heavier 
proves that the fibre or staple is of 
coarser quality, but as wool is bought 
by weight the heavier fleece neces- 
sarily brings a larger return. 

Willamette Valley wool is cleaner 


than that brought from many other 
localities because the climate being 
damper there is always good pastur- 
age and the fleece does not catch as 
much dust or as many burrs as where 
the flocks range over a drier country 
in which dust and burr weeds abound. 

Prices received for Willamette Val- 
ley wool last year (1905) ranged 
from twenty to thirty cents while in 
eastern Oregon the wool brought a 
return of from twenty to twenty-six 
cents. The finer fleeces of eastern 
Oregon range from six to eight and 
a half pounds in weight while the 
coarser ones from the Willamette 
Valley often weigh as high as fifteen 
pounds. 

Shearing is usually begun as early 
in Spring as the weather will permit 
in order that the flocks may be moved 
to the mountain ranges for summer 
feeding. A shearing camp is a busy 
place at such times, and, like a “round 
up,” its scenes are typical of the great 
west. Flocks are driven from great 
distances, each band being detained 
in a separate corral until its turn 


arrives. After shearing the sheep are 
moved on to their new feeding 
grounds. There is much _ rivalry 
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among the shearers as to who will 
shear the largest number of sheep in 
a day and the person who has the 
temerity to ask for a cessation of op- 
erations long.enough to obtain a 
photograph of the scene is regarded 
with scowls and black looks, and 
muttered remarks that sound quite 
the reverse of complimentary. 

Shearing machines are being oper- 
ated in eastern Oregon but they have 
not, as yet, been the entire success 
that was anticipated. Two men are 
necessary to a machine while one ex- 
pert with the hand shears can shear 
almost as many sheep a day as the 
machine. Sheep usually lie perfectly 
quiet and allow the man with the 
shears to turn them at will, but they 
rather resent the action of the 
machine and are, consequently, more 
difficult to manage while being shorn. 
It is a source of pride to the profes- 
sional shearer to remove a fleece as 
a whole; the shearer who draws 
blood in process of shearing is con- 
sidered a tyro at his work and is 
looked upon with something akin to 
contempt by his adept fellow worker. 

After shearing, the wool is baled 
for shipment to the selling centers 
which are located as conveniently as 
possible to the shearing places. At 
these selling centers woolmen, sheep- 
men and railroad men interested in 
securing freight meet, and the bid- 
ding for the clip of the different own- 
ers is sometimes most spirited. The 
bidders represent mills in all parts of 
the country and competition is es- 
pecially keen when the clip presented 
is of unusual quality. At the mill 
the wool is sorted for the range of 
quality in a flock and sometimes in 
a single fleece, is great. It varies, 
too, from year to year, according to 
prevalent weather conditions and the 
well-being of the flock. 

The difference in the manner of 
weaving in the days of our great- 
grandmothers and today is exempli- 
fied by a visit to one of the great 
woolen mills of Oregon. Here machin- 


ery that is so perfect that it is almost 
so nearly noiselessly 


human runs 
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that one sometimes forgets he is in 
a large factory. From the scouring 
vats to the folding machines the pro- 
cess is fraught with a wonderful in- 
terest, and one does not soon tire of 
watching the operative manipulate 
the levers that start or stop the huge 
looms. 

The owners of the Portland Wool- 
en Mills, located at St. Johns, a 
suburb of Portland, are unusually 
progressive men and have the inter- 
ests of their employes at heart. In 
their mill are large lunch rooms for 
the employes that are light, airy and 
comfortable; here, too, are conven- 
iences for the man or woman who 
is taken ill while at work. They have 
built a number of tasty cottages for 
such of their employes as care to 
occupy them, and are planning many 
things which will conduce to the so- 
cial life and outdoor recreation of the 
mill hands, hoping by attention to the 
material wants of their people to in- 
cite them to a keener interest in their 
work and their own well-being. 

The Oregon City Mills are the 
largest woolen mills west of the Mis- 
sissippi river and have been in ex- 
istence nearly half a century. Their 
plant is thoroughly up-to-date and 
gives employment to about four hun- 
dred people. Other mills are located 
at Pendleton, Salem, Brownsville, 
Union and Bandom, each of which 
turns out work of excellent character. 
Many of the operatives of these mills 
are’ women and girls just budding 
into womanhood, but the work is 
light and easy and all seem contented 
and happy. The mills of the north- 
west buy the wool in what is termed 
“the grease,” which, in ordinary lan- 
guage, means unscoured or just as it 
is shorn from the animal. It has been 
found cheaper to have the scouring 
done near the wool centers than to 
pay freight on the grease and dirt. 
One of these scouring plants has re- 
cently been erected in the suburbs of 
Portland. It is the largest of the kind 
in the northwest and has a capacity 
for handling about 50,000 pounds of 
wool a day. It is the intention to 




















"NEATH REDWOOD 


maintain a knitting factory on the 
grounds, for the reason that few mills 
use the long staple for manufacturing 
purposes, if they do it is only after it 
has been split, but for yarns or any 
of the zephyrs made from the combed 
wool the long fiber is best. The fin- 
est wools are those obtained from 
the Merino and Delaine breeds and 
from this is woven the very finest of 
woolen cloths. Next to these rank 
the Shropshire, Cotswold and Dawn. 

The coarse, heavy wool is made 
into blankets of varying quality, car- 
riage robes, horse blankets and coarse 
fabrics that are sent to Alaska, or 
are made up here into warm gar- 
ments for those in the frozen north. 
The finer qualities of cloth made in 
the mills include tailors’ materials for 
garments for men and women in both 
plain and figured patterns, and in all 
shades of color. These goods are 
produced in all qualities from the 
finest and most expensive weaves to 
the cheaper materials that suit the 
purse of the small wage earner. 
The demand for Indian _ blankets 
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inspired the managers of the Pendie- 
ton mills to place upon the market 
blankets woven in their factory but 
patterned after those which the In- 
dians wove centures before the white 
man’s foot trod the fastnesses of the 
western land. The braves and 
squaws often find it easier to buy of 
the mills than to spend the time nec- 
essary to weave their own blankets 
on their crude looms. 

Little of the output of fine cloth 
finds a local market, but is shipped to 
the eastern states and, not infre- 
quently, is reshipped to the west as 
the choice of buyers from western 
houses who have been searching east- 
ern markets for desirable weaves and 
patterns. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that not only does 
Oregon send to the east much of her 
wool and woven cloth but also pays 
nearly three million dollars annually 
for ready-made clothing bought in 
eastern markets, much of it, doubt- 
less, made from cloth woven in the 
mills of Oregon. There is room for 
thought in these facts and figures. 





"NEATH REDWOOD TREES 


By Henry McDonald Spencer 


[Suggested during a Bohemian Club (San Francisco) “jinks,” held each year during August, in its redwood 
grove on the Russian River. ] 


‘Neath redwood trees the nymphs appear, 

While from the copses satyrs leer, 

And Philomel at even sings 

Of sweetly sad forgotten things. 

What magic reeds are those I hear— 

Old Pan himself is piping near, 

Diana’s hunting horn sounds clear, 

And, fabled Tempe, fancy brings— 
"Neath redwood trees. 


Alas! ’tis but a dream, I fear; 

And yet not all is prose and drear— 

The curtain lifts, the Showman rings, 

And Beauty stil her girdle flings 

On those who at her shrine revere— 
’Neath redwood trees. 
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FOURTEEN DEER WERE 


AN OREGON 


ATURE seemed to nod_ her 
N head and say to our party, “I 
welcome you to my _ primeval 
forest.” It was a beautiful fall day, 
and the party, consisting of Dr. J. W. 
Pearson of Muskegan, Mich.,  [Ils- 
worth Soules of Woodburn, Ore., and 
A. M. Devall of Countersport, VPa., 
guided by the writer, from Grants 
Pass, Oregon, started on the hunting 
trip here described for the purpose 
of demonstrating the unsurpassed 
hunting and fishing to be found in 
this part of southern Oregon. 
Leaving Grants Pass shortly after 
dinner the party crossed the beauti- 
ful Rogue river and took the line of 
the old Indian trail to the southwest. 
About two miles above Wilderville, 
ou Slate creek, we went into camp, 
and there spent the remainder of the 
afternoon. While one of the party 
looked after the camp another went 





ALL WE 


DEER HUNT 


Sherman 


HAD KILLED 


to the creek to get fish for the camp 
frying pan, and succeeded in bring 


ing in a fine string of steelhead, 
mountain, speckled and rainbow 
trout. The other two of the party 


started for larger game. Shortly |e- 
forge arriving at our camping place 
two bears had crossed the road, and 
it was at these that the hunters 
thought they would take a little rifle 
practice. ‘They missed them, but 
succeeded in bringing in a fine deer. 

The next morning the party con- 
tinued upon their journey, passing 
through Kirby, the place where gold 
was first discovered in southern Ore- 
gon. Over half a century ago an 
English ship sailed into Crescent City 
harbor, and the sailors hearing of the 
gold discoveries, came across tile 
mountains and joined the early gold 
seekers at Kirby. Even the captain 
of the ship was in the party. From 


























AN OREGON 
Kirby we went southeast to Holland, 
near which we pitched our camp. 
llere we left our team and wagon and 
took pack and saddle ponies, and the 
next morning went east to the great 
(regon caves, which we spent two 
days in exploring. 

The Oregon caves can be classed 
among the wonders of the world. Al- 
though parties have explored them to 
considerable extent, yet there is 
nothing known generally of them. 
Our party had wires which we strung 
as we entered the different passages 
in order to be able to retrace our 
steps, and after a two days’ explora- 
tion succeeded in discovering little 
in regard to their great extent. 

I'rom here we went southwest to 
the head of the Illinois river, near the 
Siskiyou mountains, where we 
pitched our permanent camp for the 
remainder of our hunting. As to our 
success the accompanying picture 
will give the reader some idea, al- 
though it cannot impart the pleas- 
ures of the hunt and the many things 
constantly occurring that will ever 
linger in memory. Besides the deer 
killed, the party succeeded in down- 
ing four bears that were as fine speci- 
mens as one would care to see. And 
speaking of bears reminds the writer 
of an incident that occurred upon the 
trip. 

Although it appears funny now, 
yet at the time the interested hunter 
was not doing much laughing. To 
start with, Mr. Soules brought to 
Grants Pass for the trip what he 
thought was the making of a great 
bear dog. He was one-fifth shepherd 
and four-fifths plain dog. ‘The day 
before we were to break camp we 
thought we would like another bear, 
so we went into that part of the tim- 
ber which was full of sweet acorns 
and huckleberries, the dessert of oid 
bruin. Mr. Soules was on the brow 
of a hill in some bushes and either 
he or the dog scared up a_ bear. 
Soules shot, wounding the big fellow 
in the shoulder. Bruin reared, turned 
around and started down the side of 
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the hill, a habit of a bear when 
wounded. Alas and_ alack, Soules 
and his dog were unfortunately be- 
tween the bear and the bottom of the 
hill. Soules emptied three shots 
from a magazine rifle at the bear 
without effect. Probably three shots 
were never fired out of a magazine 
any faster. The other hunters came 
up just at this time and the parade 
that greeted their eyes was Soules 
with hat in one hand and gun in the 
other, his hair standing straight up, 
running at a record-beating pace and 
yelling loud enough to make a band 
of Sioux warriors blush with shame, 
“A bear!a bear! Come quick!” Be- 
hind Soules came the dog, running 
as fast as he could and attempting to 
keep up with his master, and the bear 
hobbling on three legs attempting to 
get in the brush before the flag 
dropped. A timely shot from De- 
rall’s rifle broke the bear’s back and 
Soules, seeing all danger over, fell in 
a heap, but was revived by his dog 
licking his face. 

Sixteen deer were all the party had 
killed, and they were entitled to four 
more under the game laws of Oregon, 
but fhey put a limit on themselves, 
and it was decided when they broke 
camp that if any of the party killed 
another deer the guilty party would 
have to provide a supper as a fine. 
‘Iwo suppers resulted. Part of two 
days were devoted to jerking the ven- 
ison. ‘To the uninitiated in the drying 
of venison, the method adopted may 
be interesting. Racks are built in the 
sun and covered with branches, and 
after the venison is jerked it is salted 
and laid on these branches. A slow 
fire is then built under the rack and 
the heat and smoke keep the flies and 
other insects away. ‘The sun does 
the drying. 

It was the united expression of the 
party that they never before had en- 
joyed a trip where the journey was 
so easy, hunting and fishing so plen- 
tiful, the scenery ‘so magnificent and 
the climate just right for a glorious 
outing. 
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SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


By Clarence Urmy 


This is the Golden Gate; the rock-bound way 

Viscaino and Cabrillo failed to find, 

The port Sir Francis on the “Golden Hind” 
Sailed past to anchor in a rough, bleak bay ; 
And we are Argonauts (or so we say), 

Shore-driven by fair Fortune’s favoring wind, 

We enter, lo, a splendid harbor lined 
With ships that flags of all the world display! 


In amber air a hill-set city gleams, 

And fields of poppies wondrous to behold; 
Afar through vine-clad vales come singing streams 
And river-tales of mountains filled with gold— 
A land, a sea, a sky a-thrill with dreams 

That only Time and poets shall unfold. 


CALAMITY’S OPPORTUNITY 


3y Earle A. Walcott 


cisco the onportunity to snatch 

profit out of disaster. It offers 
to the builders of the city a chance 
to correct some costly mistakes of the 
past by rearranging street lines in the 
way to serve the interests of com- 
merce and attractiveness. The pur- 
pose of this article is to point out 
especially those improvements in the 
ground plan of the city that will pay 
as a commercial investment because 
they will assist in handling business. 
Those changes that are intended 
chiefly for adornment will be left to 
others to defend. 

San Francisco was not laid out in 
the way to serve the interests of 
either business or pleasure. Few 
cities are. Most of them grow up 
hap-hazard. Street lines are laid out, 
not with the purpose of serving the 
broad interests of the city, but to en- 
able the landowners to cut their hold- 


T HE great fire gives to San Fran- 


ings into the greatest possible num- 
ber of saleable lots. Commerce and 
transportation must then accommo- 
date themselves to the conditions as 
they exist, and the temporary profit of 
a few landowners may impose for all 
time a tax on the commerce of a city 
through the added cost of transporta- 
ting people and goods an unnecessary 
distance. But at the moment of writ- 
ing, the business district of San Fran- 
cisco, the hotel district, the part of 
the city that carried one-third of its 
residents and nine-tenths of its com- 
merce is swept practically bare. 
Hardly two score of permanent struc- 
tures remain from the line of Van 
Ness Avenue to the water-front. The 
few permanent structures remaining 
fix the lines of streets on which 
they stand. Otherwise the builders 
of the city have a clear field, so far 
as physical obstacles are concerned. 
The obstacles that remain are found 














THE NEW SAN FRANCISCO 
THE MOORE BUILDING AT SECOND AND MARKET STREETS 


in the conflict of interests between 
the individual property-owners and 
the general welfare. 

The interests and wishes of the in- 
dividual property-owners cannot be 
disregarded, however desirable it may 
be to rearrange the street lines in ord- 
er to make the most of the physical 
conditions of San Francisco. We are 
not governed by a Neroora Peter the 
Great. And though a complete re- 
arrangement would make all the prop- 
erty in the down-town area more valu- 
able than before by making it more use- 
ful, there is no benevolent despot who 
can undertake the task of enrich- 
ing people in spite of themselves. 
Therefore the old street lines must, 
for the most part, stand. The mis- 
takes of those short-sighted survey- 
ors who laid out the city must in the 
main be perpetuated. But it is pos- 
sible, at moderate cost, to correct 
those mistakes that have interfered 
most with the commerce and con- 
venience of the people. 

A good deal has been said about 
the plans for the adornment of San 
Francisco. Perhaps too much stress 
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has been laid on this side of the 
scheme for improving the street and 
park plan of the city. Beauty is 
something that ought to be _ con- 
sidered in the construction of cities, 
for it is something that concerns the 
life of the people. But just at the 
present time beauty will not be the 
controlling motive for making expen- 
sive changes in the ground plan of 
the city. The reasons which will and 
should control are those grounded on 
commercial advantage. The most 
radical changes that should be urged 
are those that ought to be made be- 
cause they will PAY. The circum- 
stance that many of these changes 
will fit with plans for beautifying the 
city will strengthen the demand for 
them, but will not at present make 
the chief reasons for their adoption. 

The main purpose of streets is 
to carry traffic. They are the lines 
along which goods are hauled and 
people transported to and from their 
business. And the street plan of a 
city is good or bad as it serves or 
interferes with the purpose of carry- 
ing these goods and passengers along 
the main lines of travel in the short- 
est time and at the least cost in 
energy. 

The city plan of San Francisco was 
laid out without reference to the main 
lines of travel. These indeed could 
not be foreseen; but the plan was 
inherently vicious by forcing a con- 
gestion of traffic on Market Street 
by turning all east and west lines 
into that great thoroughfare, and by 
giving no direct lines of connection 
between the down-town centers and 
some of the important residence 
districts. Results on population 
through these defects were evident 
before the fire in the number of San 
Franciscans who found it convenient 
to live across the bay, owing to the 
blockades in transportation within 
the city. ‘The effects on commerce 
through making it unduly expensive 
to handle goods can be traced less 
easily, but it probably accounts for 
the growth of certain lines of traffic 
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in other Pacific Coast ports that had 
not such defects. 

One of the first conditions of a 
good street plan is that it shall give 
the best possible connection between 
traffic terminals. Yet the two most 
important traffic terminals in San 
Francisco were connected by a round- 
about line. These terminals are the 
ferry district and the railroad stations 
on Townsend street. ‘To get from 
one of these terminals to the other 
required that every passenger and 
every pound of freight and baggage 
should be hauled a distance exceeding 
by nearly one-third that made by a 
straight line between the two points. 
The distance between the freight ter- 
minals, the warehouse districts, and 
the distributing points was increased 
in the same manner. 

The lines of travel between busi- 
ness and residence districts are only 
less important than those between 
traffic terminals; and in these the 
plan was quite as defective. The rect- 
angular street plan for instance, added 
about one-fourth to the distance trav- 
ersed by the residents of the Pacific 
Heights district in getting to the 
business center at Kearny and 
Market Streets. And the lack of a 
direct street line between the busi- 
ness districts and the Potrero hills 
has shut out one of the best sec- 
tions of San Francisco from con- 
sideration as a residence district and 
turned it over to goats and garbage. 
The North Beach district has been 
cut off from direct approach to 
Market Street and the eastern water 
front, and its development badly 
hampered. Similar defects appear in 
other sections. And, in addition to 
these, the attempt of the early prop- 
erty-owners to save land by making 
narrow streets has made it expensive 
to do business on those streets, and 
finally destroyed the city by offering 
no vantage lines on which to fight the 
flames. 

In attempting to correct these de- 
fects the principles to be followed are 
simple. They are these: join traffic 
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terminals by the shortest avenues of 
communication; connect freight ter- 
minals and the business centers by 
direct lines; make it possible to trans- 
port the people to and from their 
business on the shortest practicable 
lines of communication. In the new 
San Francisco all these ends can be 
accomplished by adding a few new 
streets and widening some of the 
streets already existing. 

Standing on any of the great ele- 
vations of San Francisco, it has not 
needled the eye of a prophet to see 
that when San Francisco comes to 
have a million or two million inhabi- 
tants the business center of the city 
will fall naturally at the junction of 
Market Street and Van Ness Avenue. 
This does not mean that less busi- 
ness will be handled east of that point 
than in the past. On the contrary the 
eastern business section will grow in 
the amount of traffic handled. But 
Van Ness Avenue and Market Street 
will hold the same relation to the 
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MAP OF SAN FRANCISCO, SHOWING THE BURNED DISTRICT (IN BLACK )LESS THAN ONE-SIXTH THE city’s TOTAL 
AREA; SHOWING ALSO LINES OF PROPOSED DIAGONAL AND WIDENED STREETS FOR TRADE CONVENIENCE AND OTHER 
MODIFICATIONS OF THE BURNHAM PLANS AS SUGGESTED BY MR. WALCOTT 


trade of the San Francisco of one 
million or two million inhabitants 
that Kearny and Market Streets 
has held to the city of less than half 
a million. The movement that would 
have taken a quarter of a century or 
more in the ordinary course of events 
will be much hastened by the fire. 
Therefore in revising the street plans 
to meet the need of transporting 
people and goods to this center is one 
of the most important points to be 
held in view. 

It is to be considered also that the 
railroad terminal may be _ shifted. 
Mr. Burnham, in his admirable plans, 
has suggested that a union railroad 


station be built at the foot of Eleventh 
Street. A more convenient change 
would be to bring the railroad termi- 
nals to the neighborhood of the fer- 
ries. As the railroad terminal fixes 
one of the points for the main lines 
of travel, its location must be estab- 
lished before the final plan for re- 
arranging streets can be settled. 
Subject to a change in the location 
of the railroad station, the following 
are the street changes needed for the 
business interests of San Francisco: 
1. An avenue leading directly from 
the ferries to Third and Townsend, or 
to Eleventh and Bryant Streets, de- 
pending on the location of the rail- 
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road stations. Possibly both may be 
needed. This avenue will connect 
with others giving easy communica- 
tion between the railroad terminals 
and the business districts. 

2. An avenue leading from the 
junction of Market Street and Van 
Ness Avenue to the railroad termi- 
nals. If these are at Eleventh and 
Bryant Streets, the condition would 
be met by widening Eleventh Street. 
If the Southern Pacific terminal is to 
remain at Third and ‘Townsend 
Streets an avenue should be cut from 
the junction of Market Street and 
Van Ness Avenue to that point, and 
prolonged to the Mail Docks. 

3. An avenue leading from Third 
and Market Streets, or Third and 
Mission Streets to a junction with 
the terminus of Potrero Avenue. 
This would cross the avenue from the 
ferries to the Eleventh Street termi- 
nal, giving easy access from that 
terminal to the down-town center. 
Eventually the avenuetothe Eleventh 
Street terminal should be carried to 
the Mission Road joining it to the 
main southern outlet of the city; but 
this is an improvement that may well 
be postponed. 

4. An avenue leading from the 
neighborhood of Geary and Kearny 
Streets to the junction of Pacific 
and Van Ness Avenues, thence to 
the Presidio. This should be a curv- 
ing avenue following as near as pos- 
sible the level grade. It would cut 
down by one-fifth the distance be- 
tween the Pacific Heights and 
Presidio districts and the down-town 
center, and would be almost level. 
This avenue could economically fol- 
low Geary Street as far as Jones or 
Leavenworth before curving to the 
northward. 

5. Widen Pacific Avenue from Van 
Ness to the water-front. This would 
furnish the Pacific Heights district 
with a direct road on the only practic- 
able grade to the ferry district. 

6. Cut Montgomery Avenue 
through to Market Street, making 
with Fremont Street a direct line 
from the Mail Docks to North Beach. 
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With Pacific Avenue widened this 
district would also give North Beach 
direct access to East Street and the 
ferries, which would greatly increase 
its importance and _ usefulness. 

7. Carry Eleventh Street across 
Market Street prolonging it on the 
level grade to Fillmore Street. This 
would connect the business district 
of the Western Addition with the 
main business center and the railroad 
terminals on a direct line. 

8. Carry Van Ness Avenue to a 
junction with Mission Street at the 
Twelfth Street curve. This would 
make. both Mission and Valencia 
Streets the main traffic lines from the 
business center to the southern outlet 
of the city. 

9. Carry Grant Avenue to a junc- 
tion with Montgomery Avenue. 

10. Widen Sixth Street and either 
Battery or Sansome Street chiefly as 
fire breaks. These with the other 
avenues outlined would complete the 
division needed to protect the city 
against fire. 

11. Open an oval at the foot of 
Market Street, and another at the 
junction of the proposed avenues at 
Market Street and Van Ness Avenue. 

These changes in the city’s ground 
plan are all commercial investments 
of the important sort. They are all 
“trade routes.” They would make 
it easier and cheaper for the people 
to handle goods, and to get to and 
from their business. They are im- 
provements that would pay a con- 
stant return by saving time and 
money. 

A number of changes have been 
recommended that would serve the 
interests of beauty and would be of 
commercial importance by attracting 
residents and visitors. These are the 
extension of the Panhandle to Mar- 
ket Street; the construction of ave- 
nues on a practicable grade to the 
top of Nob Hill, and the establish- 
ment of parks on the chief hills of the 
city. These are desirable, but it is 
not probable that they would be com- 
mercially profitable in the sense that 
the changes outlined in the preceding 
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pages would prove profitable. It is 
essential, however, to secure the 
land needed for reservoirs for fire 
protection. This is an investment 
justified by commercial considera- 
ations, and may be made to fit with 
plans for hill parks. 

Width of streets is usually to 
be fixed by considerations of the 
amount of traffic they are to carry. 
Zut the conflagration established the 
sound business judgment of putting 
money into wide streets at intervals, 
even though a narrower street would 
suffice for business. It was the 125 
feet of Van Ness Avenue and the 120 
feet of Dolores Street that enabled 
the firemen to make their last stand 
that saved the residence districts from 
destruction. Therefore the diagonal 
avenues that are to be cut and the 
street widening that is to be done 
should give a width of not less 
than 120 feet. Probably 150 feet 
would be found a profitable width. 
For fire protection it would also be 
well to increase the width of Van 
Ness Avenue to 200 feet. 

One of the ubstacles to commercial 
development on the southeastern 
water-front has been the existence of 
Rincon Hill. Since it ceased to be 
the fashionable residence district of 
San Francisco, there has been no 
doubt that some day it must be re- 
moved. A half-hearted beginning was 
made with the Second Street cut, and 
then abandoned. The present is a 
most favorable time to complete the 
work. 

Mr. Burnham’s excellent plans 
provide for a “Civic Center” at the 
junction of Market Street and Van 
Ness Avenue, around which the 
public buildings may be grouped. By 
the destruction of the City Hall, it 
has become possible to bring the 
city’s chief building into relation 
with that plan without material ad- 
dition to the expense of rebuilding. 
Land has already been secured for 
the million dollar public library in 
that location. Possibly the State 


can be induced to put up its public 
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building in that locality in harmony 
with these, for the accommodation 
of the Supreme Court and the other 
offices of the State government that 
it is necessary to maintain in San Fran- 
cisco. But if the new avenues are cut 
through, in accordance with the 
plans suggested in the foregoing 
pages, the central district will in any 
case, be covered with fine buildings. 
It must become the center of the com- 
mercial and social activity of the city, 
and property will have such value 
that fine buildings will be the most 
profitable. 

Many of the changes of street 
plan here suggested have been rec- 
ommended for adoption by the Re- 
construction Committee and indorsed 
by the city government. How many 
of them will be carried out depends 
on the clear-headedness and _ force- 
fullness of the men who interest them- 
selves in the affairs of San Francisco. 

It is surprising to find such object- 
ions urged by men who are planning 
to spend millions of dollars in the 
reconstruction of their own build- 
ings. As individuals they show no 
lack of courage or foresight. They 
plan to put up fireproof buildings, 
and are willing to spend whatever 
money is needed to equip them with 
everything that will make it easy and 
safe for their tenants to do business. 
Yet they fear to have the city spend 
money for precisely the same pur- 
poses that they show themselves 
eager to spend it. If they could in- 
stall any improvement that would en- 
able tenants to save five per cent of 
the cost of transacting business, tliey 
would go to any expense to install 
it for they would know that it would 
bring good returns in rentals. Yet it 
is evident that the construction of 
diagonal avenues would save from 
five to twenty-five per cent on the 
distance to be traveled in getting 
goods and people from one part of 
the city to the other. The widening 
of congested streets would likewise 
shorten the time needed in handling 
traffic. 
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THE UNITED STATES GUNBOAT “PRINCETON” BRINGING SUPPLIES TO SAN FRANCISCO FROM 
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The city of San Francisco can af- 
ford to go to any reasonable expense 
that will enable it to handle business 
in less time and with less cost than 
in the past. Ifa single individual can 
afford to spend a million dollars on 
a single building for business pur- 
poses the city could afford to spend a 
hundred times as much to furnish 
facilities for doing business. The 
estimate for carrying out the entire 
Burnham plans is only $50,000,000. 
The cost of cutting the avenues and 
widening the streets on the plans out- 
lined in these pages could probably 
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be carried out inside of $15,000,000, 
and on any fair assessment of dam- 
ages and benefits the benefits would 
more than pay the cost. The city 
will benefit in its trade and growth; 
but those who will receive the most 
benefit are the holders of property 
along the new streets. Their back 
lots will become front foot property 
on the most desirable streets in the 
city. It is a shortsighted citizen who 
will say that San Francisco cannot 
afford to make these improvements. 
The city cannot afford to do without 
them. 

















THE TEA-HOUSE OF A HUNDRED STEPS WHERE NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE TREATY BETWEEN 
JAPAN AND AMERICA WERE HELD 


THE DOOR OF JAPAN 


By Frank Pixley 


Author of ‘‘The Prince of Pilsen’’, ‘fThe Burgomaster’’, etc. 


ESS than half a century ago 
America declared that hence- 
forth the hermit nation, Japan, 
must be open to the commerce of 


the world. Consternation spread 
among the little brown Orientals 
when Commodore Perry’s fleet of 
American warships dropped anchor 
in Mississippi bay near Yokohama 
and sent an ultimatum to the rul- 
ing shogun at Yedo. Several con- 


ferences followed, many of the nego- 
tiations being adjusted at a modest 
little tea-house known as the “I/un- 


dred Steps,” picturesquely crowning 
the high bluff overlooking Yoko- 
hama. Among the treasured posses- 
sions of this little tea house, which is 
still in active business, are many 
relics of these meetings. Finally, a 
treaty was formulated and the docu- 
ments were signed on the shore of 


Mississippi bay beneath a_ giant 
cherry tree which is still standing. 


This event led directly to the over- 
throw of the Shogun dynasty which 
for centuries had controlled the des- 
tinies of Japan, and seated the present 























THE DOOR 
emperor on the throne of the Orient’s 
Island Kingdom. 

The first official act of the new 
ruler of Japan was to issue an edict 
that his reign should be known as the 
“era of enlightenment.” Free schools 
were established, an army and navy 
were organized, and commerce with 


other nations was invited. As the 
result of this revolutionary policy 
Japan has made more substantial 


progress in every direction within the 
last fifty years than any other nation 
in the world. Notwithstanding the 
present alliance with England, the 
United States is popularly regarded 
as the god-father of Japan, and the 
Japanese people today. have only 
words of gratitude and praise for the 
progressive and aggressive nation 
which introduced them to civilization. 
A popular movement for the erection 
of a monument to fittingly mark the 
site where the Perry treaty was 
signed has been delayed temporarily 
by the war with Russia, but the com- 
pletion of the enterprise is merely a 
question of time. 

So far as America is concerned, 
Yokohama is the door of Japan. All 
Americans land there first and leave 
there last. The city has a population 
exceeding 350,000, a fine harbor, a 
salubrious climate and more of the 
push and bustle and activity of west- 
ern civilization than can be found in 
any other city of the Orient. Very 
few cities anywhere can show a scene 
of greater business activity than can 
be witnessed any day in the harbor 
of Yokohama. From the American 
point of view commercially the city 
stands second to London, her imports 
during 1905 exceeding $30,000,000 
and her exports $40,000,000. 

These results have been obtained 
very largely through the natural 
trade advantages which the United 
States possesses. Other nations have 
not been slow to recognize the im- 
portance of Japanese trade, and many 
of them —notably Germany —are 
making strenuous efforts to divert the 
natural current of commerce. Last 
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year Germany’s imports into Japan 
were a little over $7,000,000, and her 
exports were about $1,000,000. ‘To 
secure this $8,000,000 of trade she 
employed thirteen officials at her 
Yokohama consulate at an expense of 
$25,765. America, with $70,000,000 
of trade, employed at her Yokohama 
consulate six officials, at an annual 
expense of $10,000. In view of the 
fact that the American consulates col- 
lected and turned into the United 
States treasury revenues amounting 
to $22,600 last year, it would seem 
that more liberal appropriation might 
be made consistently for the advance- 
ment of American commercial inter- 
ests at the most important trading 
port of Japan. ‘The possibilities of 
American trade, if encouraged and 
fostered and protected on the same 
scale as Germany employs, can 
scarcely be over-estimated. 

The Japanese emperor has often 
and in many ways expressed his ap- 
proval of American products. He 
has officially decreed that only Amer- 
ican dress shall be worn at all state 
functions, and the better class of 
Japanese in all walks of life today 
are dressed like Americans. There is 
a lively and increasing demand for 
American clothing, hats, caps, boots, 
shoes, shirts and underwear and all 
lines of American goods have a dis- 
tinct and unquestioned preference. 

Japan, just at present, is passing 
through a_ revolutionary transition 
stage. She is not yet fully civilized, 
but she is making rapid strides in the 
right direction, and there seems to be 
no doubt that within the next decade 
she will show more advancement in 
material development than can be 
found anywhere else on the globe. 
The recent war with Russia has 
shown that she already is a world 
power of the first magnitude, but she 
still has a most Herculean task before 
her. Her resources are undeveloped. 
She needs machinery to work her 
mines, to build her bridges, to re- 
model, rebuild and equip her railroads 
and to construct adequate public 
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buildings. She needs steel for her 
navy, clothing for her troops, food 
supplies for her people, sewing ma- 
chines, agricultural implements and 
the thousand and one things which 
have helped to make western civiliza- 
tion what it is. 

And she is going to have them. 
Among her statesmen a radical, pro- 
gressive element is in power. Her 
credit is unimpaired; England stands 
ready to lend all the money she wants 
at four per cent. “Progress” is 


stamped all over Japan, and there is 
a commercial and industrial awaken- 
ing in the little island empire such as 
the world perhaps has never known 
before. ‘There is a lesson in this for 
the shrewd American trader and 
manufacturer which can not safely 
be ignored or overlooked and should 
not be neglected. For the next ten 
years, at least, Japan will be Amer- 
ica’s best foreign market, and_ the 
present is the time to control it, in my 
judgment. 


























THIS IS THE GOLD THAT BRINGS SAFE AND SURE RETURNS FOR LABOR AND TIME EXPENDED-—-A YOUNG ORANGE 
GROVE IN THE PORTERVILLE DISTRICT 





EDUCATIONAL ORANGE 
GROWING 


By J. Parker Whitney 


ROM the first planting of the 

orange tree at the San Gabriel 

Mission in 1804, by Father 
Thomas Sanchez, to that of the navel 
treé by Luther C. Tibbets at River- 
side in 1873 small advancement oc- 
curred, and trees grown in the inter- 
val were of inferior quality. But the 
superiority of the navel orange was 
speedily recognized and all the avail- 
able buds from the Tibbets tree were 
eagerly sought for by neighboring 
planters. This tree, still living at River- 
side, is the parent of many millions 
of descendants thriftily growing and 
bearing golden crops. 


Here were two epochs in the his- 
tory of the orange tree in California. 
The first planting in 1804 by Father 
Sanchez, and the introduction of the 
Tibbets navel in 1873. This year 
(1906) the third epoch occurs in the 
new life, the extensive planting of 
the navel tree in Kern, Tulare, Fres- 
no, Merced and Madera _ counties, 
where fully 400,000 trees are being 
planted in this central foothill dis- 
trict. 

I look upon this third epoch as one 
of the most important, because of 
selecting one of the most adaptable 
tracts in the State, for the successful 
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growing of the orange—in a commercial 
sense. Here exist most favorable 
features. The foothill localities men- 
tioned by no means comprise the full 
extent of such adaptable lands of equal- 
ly good qualities. Following along 
further north through the counties of 
Ik] Dorado, Placer, Yuba, Butte and 
Shasta, such land continues, and by 
no means ending at the latter county, 
where the warm belt curving around 
follows south along the foothills of 
the coast range, equally as_ well 
adapted for the successful growing 
of oranges as anywhere in the cen- 
tral counties mentioned. 

In all these counties large areas of 
favorable soil are found, with abun- 
dant accessible water. The advan- 
tages given are predominant over 
other parts of the State: early ripen- 
ing and immunity from frosts. 

Almost wholly these foothills are 
protected from the afternoon and 
night sea breezes which come from 
the west during the months of June, 
July and August when oranges are 
making their most rapid growth. ‘The 
coast range of mountains ward off, 
and steer upwards these sea breezes. 
South below Santa Monica these sca 
breezes are comparatively unchecked. 
They are very agreeable, yet they 
seriously retard the rapid growth 
and coloring of oranges, and in con- 
sequence, contradictory as it may 
seem, the central and northern foot- 
hills five hundred miles north of 
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Santa Mon.ca give growth and ma- 
turity to oranges from four to six 
weeks in advance of those open to the 
sea breezes of the south. This ad- 
vantage of being able to supply the 
early markets of demand at better 
prices than prevail later on is equaled 
by another advantage of particular 
value in enabling the grower to 
gather and dispose of his harvest be- 
fore the severe frosts which generally 
occur about Christmas and_ extend 
through January. 

This is a loss which could hardly 
occur in the foothill regions, except- 
ing from gross negligence upon the 
part of a grower in not harvesting his 
oranges in proper season. Now a 
general recognition has taken place, 
which has been slow, though well- 
known to those familiar with the sub- 
ject, of the superior advantages of the 
central foothills for orange growing 
where land and water are cheap and 
plentiful. ‘This general recognition 
and extensive planting this season 
constitutes this third epoch in the 
State history of orange growing, the 
gravitation of the orange tree to its 
proper and superior locality. 

Here is a renaissance so to say, or 
birth of new life for that industry 
which in reality will be more and 
more apparent, year by year. The 
extensive planting about Bakersfield, 
Porterville, Exeter, Reedly, Lindsay, 
Fresno and Madera indicates a wide 
spread revival of orange planting 
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ORANGE GROVES ARE FAST COVERING THESE FOOTHILL WHEAT FIELDS 


upon an enlarged scale; so much so 
that hardly sufficient nursery stock 
can be found to supply the demand. 
It will be observed that in this revi- 
val many Southern Californians are 
interested. They have observed the 
successful results which have been 
gained about Porterville and in Fres- 
no, Placer and Butte counties during 
the past few years, where net profits 
have accrued reaching up to $200 per 
acre in many well authenticated in- 
stances. 

These results, especially in the 
counties of Tulare and Kern, and 
shown so favorably in the foothills 
for hundreds of miles north through 
the warm belt, will continue to ex- 
hibit the same features of realization. 

No fruit tree is more delicate in its 
commencement, or requires more care 
than the orange, and no other be- 
comes more robust with enduring vi- 
tality at maturity. First grown from 
seed in a covered nursery, it is, with 
a year’s age, ten or twelve inches 
high. It is then planted out in rows 
in an open nursery, a foot or more 
apart, the rows separated by a space 
of ten or twelve feet from each other, 
to admit of cultivation and irrigation. 
With a second year the tree has 
grown two feet or more in height. 

It matters little what seed may have 
started the young tree, so long as it 


belonged to the citrus family, be it 
from a seed orange, lemon, sour or 
sweet seedling, or grape fruit. It will 
be true absolutely to the citrus scion 
which is budded into the tree. 

It is a matter of opinion which cit- 
rus seed may be selected for growing 
the tree, opinions varying in this re- 
spect, one preferring sweet orange 
seed, and another grape fruit seed, 
etc. One can also have grape fruit, 
lemons and oranges in variety on a 
single tree, by repeated buddings, 
upon various limbs of the tree after it 
is somewhat matured, and the dis- 
tinctiveness of the fruit will be as per- 
fect as the fruit of the original tree. 

When the young seed tree is two 
years old, a bud from a selected bear- 
ing tree is taken out and inserted near 
the ground in the young tree, and 
bound in with the usual manner. This 
bud, perhaps dormant for a period, 
throws out a branch which makes 
good growth, to be the trunk of the 
future bearing tree, and the following 
season is brought up erect and tied to 
a supporting stake and all the re- 
mainder of the tree and its branches 
is cut entirely off close above the 
scion branch, and the scar soon heals 
over. ‘The whole vitality of the roots 
is thus given to the now transformed 
tree. By the following year, the 
scion having grown to a_height of 
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J. H. WILLIAM’S HOME AND ORANGE ORCHARD NEAR PORTERVILLE, CALIFORNIA, THE ENTIRE SALE 


three or four feet, and being four 
vears old from the seed, and two 
years from the bud, is appropriate for 
the planter to set out in his grove, and 
should commence bearing moderately 
in three years after setting out, and 
increase in bearing steadily for many 
years afterward, especially in this 
fertile foothill country. 

The life of an orange tree is uncer- 
tain, depending largely upon the soil 
about it and the care it receives. 
There are instances in Europe where 
they are bearing at 500 years of age. 
Next to the olive it is probably the 
longest lived fruit tree. There are as 
many varieties of oranges as there are 
of apples, and these two constitute 
the most valuable fruits given by 
bountiful Nature to man. 


Great attention should be given to 
the selection of appropriate land in 
the warm belt, which should be well 
prepared by plowing and harrowing, 
and free from other trees, and the 
soil should be of sufficient depth, and 
not clay or adobe. The drainage 
should be good, and irrigable water 
should be conveniently near. The 
trees should be regularly irrigated 
and cultivated during the summer of 
each year, and trained so that the 
lower branches shall shade the 
ground and protect the trunks. 

The navel orange, seedless and per- 
fect in flavor, may be accounted as 
the first in importance of any citrus 
product, and niore generally accept- 
able than any other, and with its well 
keeping quality, ranks first for trans- 
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OF CITRUS FRUITS FROM THIs 115-ACRE ORCHARD IN 1905-6 AMOUNTED TO A TRIFLE UNDER $30,000 


portation. Few can appreciate the 
importance of the growing of this or- 
ange in California. It will vastly 
overshadow any other single horti- 
cultural industry because of the per- 
fect adaptation to the conditions ex- 
isting here. Think for a moment that 
the present yearly product of this 
fruit—30,000 carloads—nearly half of 
all fruit products which go out of the 
State—wines, dried fruits, raisins, 
fresh deciduous fruits, ete—and you 
will observe its relative importance. 
Consider the rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation of the country, which has 
doubled regularly each twenty-seven 
years since the successful struggle for 
Independence in 1776, which on that 
scale should be 96,000,000 in 1911, and 
add two or three more doublings, and 


see the extent of consumption which 
will occur to be witnessed by many 
now living. 

While it may not be consistent to 
accept the belief that this increase will 
continue in the same ratio for three 
doublings more, it is not improbable 
that the population of the country in 
another century may approximate be- 
tween six hundred and seven hundred 
millions, and if the eighty millions of 
consumers in the country at the pres- 
ent time are capable of consuming 
30,000 carloads of oranges from Cali- 
fornia in addition to those supplied 
from Florida and the West Indies, 
and other sources, what may be its 
capacity in another century? And 
California is capable of fully supply- 
ing the demand for a thousand million 
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THESE HOLSTEIN DAIRY COWS OF CALIFORNIA BEAT THEIR DUTCH SISTERS AT THEIR OWN 


GAME—TYPES OF A FOOTHILL 


of consumers shipping this product to 
all parts of the world. 

This may seem an exaggeration to 
one not familiar with the _ State's 
resources and _ especially to one 
abroad, who scans the map of the 
State. He observes that practically 
one-fifth of the State is desert land in 
the large counties of San Bernardino 
and Inyo and that a large part is 
taken up by mountain ranges, and is 
not aware of the extreme fertility of 
its valleys, and favorable climate, or 
of the isothermal belt of sixty degrees 
average temperature which extends 
fully one hundred and seventy odd 
miles south of Tehachapi and 1100 
miles north of that range. This is in- 
disputable, as accurately shown from 
the published maps of the United 
States Weather Bureau, from careful 
daily records for over twenty-five 
years of observation from all of the 
important sections of the State which 
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give precise statistics of temperature, 
rainfall and barometrical pressures. 

It will be observed that the course 
of the thermal belt along the foot- 
hills of the central and northern parts 
of the State extends north from Te- 
hachapi in its meanderings between 
five hundred and six hundred miles to 
Shasta where it crosses west to the 
foothills of the coast range, and ex- 
tends south along the foothills to 
Santa Barbara, making a _ distance 
equal almost to a length and a half 
of the entire State. 

It will be observed that along this 
line of temperature, which could not 
be more favorable for orange grow- 
ing, or in fertility and accessible 
water—extending on each side of the 
thermal line from five to ten miles, 
and in some instances twenty miles 
are many acres of orange land. When 
it is noted that navel oranges can 
be grown upon suitable land, with 
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proper care about as cheaply as pota- 
toes, weight for weight, or for eighty 
cents a box of sixty-five pounds deliv- 
ered at a railroad station, and that the 
average number of oranges in a box 
is 160, it may be seen that the average 
orange can be grown for half a cent 
each. It may be estimated that the 
cost of picking, wrapping with paper 
and packing with box, nails and box 
branding and teaming to station, 
costs forty cents, leaving a_ similar 
sum as the cost of irrigation and cul- 
tivation. This estimate may be var- 
ied some by other growers, but it is 
my estimate from growing and ship- 
ping many tens of thousands of boxes 
during a long period of years. 

Relative to the perfect adaptability 
of the foothill districts of Central and 
Northern California for growing the 
navel orange, it would be a long ar- 
gument to go into details quite un- 
necessary here in the limited space al- 
lotted for this article to present. Suf- 
fice to say—and I specially refer to 
the navel orange, in its luscious and 
attractive flavor—that it cannot be 
grown in its perfection in any sea 
girt island, from Australia to the 
small ones of the Carribbean Sea, 
however warm the climate or fertile 
the soil, or however well adapted 
such may be for the endless varieties 
other than the navel. 

It is quite well determined by those 
who have given considerate observa- 
tion to the subject, that the navel or- 
ange requires more or less protection 
from sea breezes, and an average tem- 
perature of 60 degrees. The tree is 
sufficiently hardy to sustain itself 
against considerable extremes, even 
down to moderately freezing, when 
denuded of its golden harvest which 
is gathered from the warm belts of 
Central California in October and 
November, before the occasional cold 
snaps in December and early January. 
These however are of infrequent ap- 
pearance, and in my experience ex- 
tending over thirty years I have never 
known in the foothills any instance of 
a moderately matured navel tree to be 
injured by extreme cold. In one sec- 
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tion of the foothills in 1895 which 
was said to have been the _ coldest 
known in January for thirty years, I 
saw some orange trees where the or- 
anges on them had been left for or- 
nament, which were frozen as well as 
the ends of the upper branches, these 
were all cut off in the spring, and the 
trees came out in blossom in April 
and bore a heavier crop than the pre- 
vious year and today they are very 
large, thrifty trees. They have borne 
in occasional years as high as two 
thousand oranges each. 

Another feature of the orange tree 
is strikingly indicated in its great vi- 
tality, if properly cared for, and no 
fruit tree can be more safely trans- 
ported from one place to another 
than this at any stage, or period of 
the year, even in full blossom or in 
fruit. I have removed them to other 
localities when fifteen or twenty years 
of age, without appreciable injury, or 
any interruption in bearing. 

There is however, another side to 
the business of orange growing, not 
entirely agreeable to those who have 
engaged in the business, from which 
I suffered considerably in my early 
experience twenty-five years ago in 
endeavoring to successfully grow or- 
anges in a region where the business 
was in its infancy in my section of 
Placer county where there were none 
to instruct. I regret to say there is 
no horticultural industry in the State, 
where there have been more mistakes 
made than in the planting and grow- 
ing of orange trees. This is conspicu- 
ously evident in a large proportion 
of the trees already planted and grow- 
ing and will undoubtedly continue to 
be evident if the evil cannot be avert- 
ed. No one wishes to make a failure, 
but there are so many features in this 
business, that they are not all well 
considered by those engaging. Many 
who start in know nothing about the 
industry, possessed with the idea that 
somehow it can be made profitable, 
and all one has to do is to plant as 
others are doing. However great the 
vitality of an orange tree, it must be 
treated favorably in the selection of 
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its abiding place, and receive satisfac- 
tory treatment. The land upon which 
it is grown must be strictly in the 
thermal belt and must be prepared 
with care for planting, and be access- 
ible to a plentiful water supply, and 
favorably situated for drainage. The 
tree must be selected of responsible 
nurserymen who will guarantee its 
quality. It must be particularly cared 
for in its irrigation and cultivation. 

All this seems very simple, as with 
the planting and growing of ordinary 
orchards or vines, but the comparison 
is not fair any more than comparing 
the training of a child with ordinary 
young animals. 

A survey of the condition of the 
growing orange trees in the State in- 
dicate this. Very many thousands 
are growing and bearing, which do 
not pay any return to the owners, 
while others are receiving large 
profits. 

If one about to plant would give 
careful attention to this condition and 
of an observing and practical cast, he 
would gain a_ valuable experience. 
3ut he generally does not do this, or 
if he does, it may be in a superficial 
way, taking often for granted the 
loose and ignorant statements of ir- 
responsible men who have acquired 
some acquaintance with the business 
—not founded upon solid information 
or experience. 

Considering the importance of the 
orange growing industry in California 
to be of paramount realization over 
any other soil grown product, it is a 
question of serious consideration if 
there should not be established in an 
appropriate locality, under the au- 
spices of some one of the several as- 
sociation already existing for gratui- 
tous advancement of the State’s best 
horticultural interests, an educational 
orange colony independent of any 
personal interests whatever, for the 
special benefit of settlers and _ for 
others intending to plant oranges 


elsewhere? It would not take a large 
sum to do this, and even if it did, it 
would all come back directly, dollar 
for dollar, as it would be securely in- 
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vested, and the advantages to the 
State would be immense. 

If one owned the State, and under- 
stood the situation as I see it, he 
would have no hesitation in opening 
an orange school and educational co- 
operative colony for orange growing 
But this institution cannot well be 
carried on by the State because of 
sectional jealousies and possible po- 
litical control, but it could well be un- 
dertaken under the supervision of 
one of the existing organizations 
which have been formed for general 
advancement of the State’s interests. 
It could be directed by public spirited 
men, who give their services without 
renumeration. Such an association 
would be above suspicion, and would 
act independently of any personal in- 
terests. 

There would be nothing Utopian in 
such a venture, in the selection of a 
satisfactory tract of two or three 
thousand acres adjacent to railroad 
connections and water supply and it 
would require only a moderate sum 
of money to carry it out successfully. 

No necessity would exist for an ab- 
solute purchase and payment of the 
land, as there are many owners of 
large tracts not requiring money who 
would be willing to give on option for 
a long time at a moderate price upon 
a suitable tract, where the option tak- 
ing by an important association 
would be deemed equivalent to a sale, 
from the expenditure of an agreed 
upon sum for improvements upon the 
property. 

The primary sum would have to be 
capital as a loan to be returned with 
subscribed by public spirited men of 
interest from the first funds secured 
in the treasury of the organization. 
from sales, which one may be assured 
would be very considerable. These 
primary funds would be required to 
lay out the tract in blocks, and in lots 
of ten and twenty acres, leaving cer- 
tain moderate tracts for parks and 
public buildings. 

A moderate hotel should be estab- 
lished and a store as well as a black- 
smith shop which would be self sup- 
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porting. Roads would have to be 
laid out, as well as main irrigating 
ditches. The whole should be under 
the management of a paid thoroughly 
competent man, an expert in the 
method of planting and growing or- 
anges and in general farm work, who 
could particularly assist the settlers 
in their various perplexities of build- 
ing their houses, obtaining their sup- 
plies of all kinds, including their do- 
mestic animals, cows, chickens, etc. 

Such a colony could be soon put on 
its legs. A settler of moderate means 
understanding this system would be 
attracted, sponsored as it would be by 
an association which he could join if 
of good character and industrious 
habits. He could become a part of it, 
with a prospect of considerable gain. 

After a reasonable settlement of the 
colony the management and adminis- 
tration could safely be delegated to 
the colonists themselves, subject to 
the obligations originally agreed 
upon. The improvements upon the 
property would abundantly secure 
the first owner, and any indebtedness 
of purchase could be carried on for 
any period required. Ample funds 
would soon accumulate to be first 
applied to the payment of the sums 
owing to the lenders of the money 
required to start on the enterprise. 

The raising of this first sum would 
apparently present a difficulty, but I 
believe it could readily be obtained 
from public spirited citizens. The 
enterprise would in no sense be a vis- 
ionary one and can be made practi- 
cable in every respect, and as soon 
as its merits were known there would 
be a large demand for membership 
from among the thousands of settlers 
pouring into the State. 

I am not a novice in colony organi- 
zations or their management, as I 
have been connected with a number 
during the last thirty years, in this, 
and Middle Western states and it 
may be appropriate in this connec- 
tion to refer to one in which I was 
the sole owner in 1874, known as the 
Washington Irrigated Colony of 7600 
acres lying about three miles west of 
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the present town of Fresno. This 
was the first organized colony in that 
district to receive irrigable water. It 
was an interesting experience in any 
event, and will give some idea of how 
unpromising conditions are tided over, 
and how this sterile appearing tract 
in its normal condition, unable to 
supply sufficient grazing to sustain 
a flock of sheep, became a garden 
spot of enduring beauty, and where 
land acquired under the colony, more 
than quadrupled in value, and in some 
instances far beyond. 

I purchased the land at a nominal 
price. My riparian water rights for 
twenty miles distant cost me about 
$50,000 or double the price of 
the land. ‘This had to be brought to 
the land by a canal in which about 
half of the water disappeared in seep- 
age and for a long time the balance 
promptly disappeared in the porous 
land as soon as received. It was as 
amusing as it was serious. 

The initiation of this colony in- 
duced an active purchase of adjoining 
lands and the formation of colonies 
connected with water supplies. These 
irrigating ditches of supply poured 
into the region a large quantity of 
water, and it was soon observed that 
wells which stood at 
eighty feet commenced to rise and in 
a year after reached up within twenty 
feet of the surface. This was an 
encouraging feature, and one to be 
promisingly considered in the reclam- 
ation of many new districts—the lit- 
eral filling up of land areas with 
water. 

In the instance of this colony the 
lots were sold for a primary small 
payment, the balance becoming due 
in deferred payment with interest ex- 
tending over several years and were 
all sold with not a single instance 
of any lot being required to be sold 
under foreclosure. ‘There were those 
without means who purchased colony 
lots, by hiring teams and doing work 
for others at profitable rates, who 
planting and cultivating their own at 
favorable opportunities, acquired val- 
uable property. The larger propor- 
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tion of buyers were of limited means. 
As irrigation gave bountiful returns 
of alfalfa and similar feed, Jerséy 
cows were purchased by the manage- 
ment and sold to the settlers on 
credit, and the management also built 
a butter and cheese factory, purchas- 
ing the colony milk for cash, and this 
industry became a financial self-sup- 
porting success. 

The land in the proposed orange 
colony, if well selected, adjacent to 
appropriate connections, planted and 
cultivated according to the most ap- 
proved methods, which should be 
fully required, would reasonably be 
worth ten times the first cost in a 
few years, and when the trees would 
be in bearing should return a net 
profit of from ten to fifteen per cent 
upon a valuation of $1000 per acre. 
This estimate is not based upon a 
higher market value than exists or 
which has existed during the past 
few years. 

The economical settler in the 
colony would be directed for his own 
best interest and not for others. He 
would purchase for his necessities, in 


building materials, utensils and store 
goods, with all the advantages which 
to be gained by the united purchases 
of the colony. He should be shown 
how and when to purchase his sup- 
plies and all else required. With ir- 
rigation a very small tract would sup- 
ply his own wants in the vegetable 
line or of others about him. In this 
proposed colony none should be per- 
mitted to join who were not temper- 
ate and industrious, and who did not 
possess available means to protect 
themselves. 

The owner in a colony such as pro- 
posed would have a great advantage 
over the independent outside man 
confident in his knowledge and ex- 
perience who is likely to go wrong in 
various respects, and illustrate the 
old story of mistakes. The co-opera- 
tive colony would also give an oppor- 
tunity to be availed of by many out- 
side parties who cannot well reside 
on the colony, who would desire to 
purchase and plant ten or twenty 
acres where they could be sure of re- 
ceiving the proper attention required 
for profitable results. 





EPITHALAMIUM 


By Julia Boynton Green 


Time slips, love stirs, love waxes, love doth bloom; 
And maids still wear thy blameless crown, O tree 
Of trees! but for the most unthinkingly. 

Why not syringa, or the lilac’s plume, 

Or white rose-wreath, or jasmine, in the room 
Of orange flowers? ‘The chooser’s sapiency 
The tree’s sweet habitude shall prove to thee; 

3e lessoned, happy bride and tender groom. 


Moon after moon the orange knows no rest; 
Love hath not season. Leafage of fond thought, 
Flowers of soft speech and golden fruit of deeds 
Follow in tireless sequence. Therefore, lest 
Thy love sometime may idle grow, be taught 
The message which thy marriage posy pleads. 
































ORANGES OF THE FOOTHILLS 


By A. J. Wells 


HE wise man, figuring with a 

pencil to estimate profits, wants 

to know. It is commercially im- 
portant. He knows that a good man 
may be the product of poor soil anda 
harsh climate, but a good orange, 
never. If he reasons back from fine 
character to a perfect set of circum- 
stances he gets tripped up, but from 
the perfect orange he argues favor- 
able natural conditions. It is easy to 
tell what kind of soil and climate will 
produce a perfect orange—after you 
have grown the orange. ‘Theories 
about soil and temperature — iron, 
phosphoric acid, heat-units, freedom 
from fog, are well enough, but the 
only sure test is the perfect orange. 

We have been slow to recognize 
the climatic unity of California, the 
great extent of the orange belt, and 
the vast area of suitable soil. The 
climatic map of the Weather Bureau 
came late. A scientific pointer of 
great value to the student, the chem- 
istry of the Agricultural College, has 
determined the quality of the soil 
over great areas, but the test of ex- 
perience has been necessary to show 
that both climate and soil are as per- 
fectly adapted to the culture of the 
orange over large districts in central 
and northern California as in the 
older fields of the south. 

The “climate of the orange” is a 
phrase that might well stand beside 
von Humboldt’s “climate of palms,” 
a charm of sky and air which he says 
“first fascinated him to travel.” Like 
the date palm, the orange wants 
moisture at its roots, but drought in 


the air; water to fill the veins of its 
root system, and the heat of a long, 
cloudless summer in which to elabor- 
ate its juices and distill their flavor. 
The orange tree will do well in a thou- 
sand locations, but you must ask the 
orange itself to report the worth of 
soil and climate for commercial pur- 
poses. An elect fruit, it chooses and 
rejects with an infallible judgment. 
You may cheat the orange grower, 
but not the orange. 

We have some things yet to learn 
about the preferences of fruit. The 
apple is our most democratic repre- 
sentative of the orchard, yet who can 
explain why in all California there 
are only a few places where it is satis- 
fied with its environment, or tell why, 
in all the hills and valleys of Oregon 
it has made the Rogue river and 
Hood river valleys famous by its per- 
fection there. 

Some subtle chemistry in soil or 
atmosphere or in both explains its 
size and color, its flavor and texture 
while baffling our inquiries. So soil 
and climate must combine to make a 
perfect orange. There must be color, 
flavor, fineness of texture, thinness 
of skin and weight out of proportion 
to its size, the juicy flood covered by 
the golden rind abundant as well as 
rich. And when you have sampled 
such an orange and seen it multiplied 
on a thousand trees you can safely 
pass judgment upon the fitness of the 
locality to grow oranges. 

Where, therefore, we had traveled 
over the new orange district of cen- 
tral California, spending days among 
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the low foothills and in vigorous 
groves of bearing trees, studying the 
dark chocolate colored soil and 
sampling the yellow fruit, we were 
ready to invest in an orange grove. 
That we did not was the fault of our 
pocket and not of our judgment. 
The district, as in the south, follows 
the foothills of the Sierra. Here, 
under the highest peaks of the range, 
in sight of unwasting snows, runs the 
largest loop of the isothermal line in 
the world. Mt. Campbell, a little 
southeast from Fresno, is at present 
the upper and newest end of the cen- 
tral belt, and the southern banks of 
White river in Tulare county the 
most recently occupied territory at 
the lower end. Between these points 
lie Exeter, Lindsay and Porterville, 
the latter having the oldest orange 
groves of the region. A special visit 
to the lands lying between Porter- 
ville and White river shows a large 
extent of good territory yet unoccu- 
pied, but being rapidly prepared for 
market. The whole extent of the 
district approximates one hundred 
miles, with an average width of five 
miles. It is an interesting section for 
the man who is looking for the best 
in this most fascinating industry. If 
there are the elements of a farmer 
in him, he will be attracted at once 
by the unusual character of the soil. 
Locally it is called “dry bog.” We 
have been unable to find any descrip- 
tion of it or procure an analysis. It 
is a rich brown in color, somewhat 
waxy in appearance when wet, and 
the darker portions suggests adobe to 
the Californian. But it is distinctly 
friable, and has a spongy feeling as 
you walk over it, while it crumbles 
quickly on exposure to the air. It is 
evidently a marine formation, its 
vegetable fibres suggesting peat, but 
it holds moisture well, and the genius 
who first dubbed it “dry bog” gave it 
a name which will stick because cor- 
rectly hinting at its origin. A bog 
once, a part of a vast lake or sea 
bottom more remotely, it has been 
forced up by some wrinkling of the 
crust of the earth. Flat once, the 
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upheaval has left it to constitute the 
surface now of rounded foothills and 
to appear in places more than five 
hundred feet above the plain. It 
varies in depth, but is often six feet, 
and sometimes twelve feet deep. 

At Exeter, perhaps, a thousand 
acres of bearing trees crown a hill 
that is thrust out like an arm, and the 
success of the grove has led to exten- 
sive additional planting. At Lindsay 
are many fine groves, and we saw 
ground being prepared for thousands 
of young trees. Eastward from town 
lies a gentle slope all plotted, and 
most of it sold in Los Angeles and 
to men to whom orange growing is 
not an experiment. We saw no acre 
of poor soil here in miles of travel. 
With the giant range for a back- 
ground and the plains spread out be- 
fore you like a tinted map, this cove 
in the hills was like Mount Zion, 
“beautiful for situation.” The shel- 
tered and lifted foothill region seemed 
as if it might be absolutely frostless, 
while the snowy mountains in the 
distance rose over the warm, sunny 
slope in a white glory that will make 
the solid miles of orange groves here 
seem planted for beauty rather than 
use. 

We were there late in March; only 
the Valencias were unmarketed; but 
some navels were in full blossom; we 
rode through miles of golden poppies 
in such splendor of March sunshine 
as only California can show, and in 
the perfect air, with happy meadow 
larks fluting deliriously. One had 
only to lift his eyes from the fragrant 
white blossoms and golden fruit of 
the dark green trees, to the flashing 
summit peaks hanging in the blue 
sky, to feel the enchantment of the 
situation. ‘The region only needs to 
blossom with the homes of men to 
make the picture complete. 

At Porterville the groves cover a 
wide acreage, stretching well up 
toward Lindsay, eastward and south- 
ward about Plano and into another 
cove of the hills among which the 
Tule river escapes from the mountain 
fastnesses. Some Chicago men have 
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magnificent properties here, and a 
lookout over the head of the little 
valley shows a fine panorama of bear- 
ing groves in as desirable a location 
as one could wish. Up the canyon 
of the Tule river the white and flash- 
ing peaks are always visible, silent as 
the light, and an inspiration to the 
man who knows how to “lift his eyes 
unto the hills.” 

Riding southward at a later date, 
we traveled twenty miles, stopping 
on the banks of the swollen White 
river, after making a long detour to 
find a bridge over Deer creek. These 
streams are of about equal size, 
though one is called a creek and the 
other a river, and vast volumes of 
water were running to waste that 
should be stored for use higher up. 
On the south banks of White river 
the town of Earlimont is projected, 
the station called Oasis on the east 
side line of the Southern Pacific being 
four or five miles west. This rolling 
upland will be known for its early 
vegetables, and oranges will be as 
much at home here as if, like the 
palms in Palm canyon, they had mi- 
grated here by a kind of instinct, or 
natural selection. Water is to be 
secured by boring, and is guaranteed 
to all purchasers. Given a water 
supply, and a town will quickly spring 
up here, the center of prosperous 
orange groves. Only water is needed 
to make the lands very valuable, and 
water seems to underlie the whole 
region clear to the base of Mt. Camp- 
bell. The wells already sunk have 
uniformly found an abundant flow, 
and the supply is such as to warrant 
a pretty general arrangement of one 
well for eighty acres, divided often 
among four owners. This makes the 
well and pumping plant inexpensive 
and leaves the ownership of the water 
in so few hands as to be practically 
independent for each. The depth at 
which a good flow is found rarely 
exceeds two hundred feet and the 
“lift” is seldom more than forty feet. 
There is great confidence in the 


whole district in the underground 
streams and the vast watershed im- 
mediately back of it seems to warrant 
this confidence. 

The great feature of all this region, 
giving orange culture a special value, 
is the climatic one. There is almost 
entire freedom from the menace of 
frost, and freedom from destructive 
winds. The cold air drains off like 
water into the lowlands and the warm 
strata is lifted and protects the foot- 
hills. No gateways open into the 
desert to invite the winds. The pro- 
jecting buttresses of the mountains 
make numerous bays which sweep 
back out of the path of the north 
winds which occasionally rush down 
the great valley, while the sea is 
shut away beyond the wide plains 
and behind the Coast mountains. 
There is no moisture in the summer 
air; no scale can live or smut can 
gather, and the aggregate of heat 
units is so great that the fruit ripens 
from two to six weeks earlier than 
in regions nearer the sea. This, of 
course, is a great advantage. It gives 
the growers the top of the market. A 
good orange well colored and fairly 
ripened can be produced in time for 
the eastern Thanksgiving, and the 
succeeding holidays, and the crop is 
practically all marketed by the first 
of January. 

That these foothills are to be the 
center of a great citrus industry is 
beyond question. The movement 
has begun; the conditions are all 
favorable; land is plenty and the 
prices are low; water will be devel- 
oped as the industry expands, as it 
was in the south. Familiar with all 
the older orange districts, I am free 
to say that I know nowhere such soil, 
such climate, such absence of danger 
to the ripening crop, such early ma- 
turity, such promise of remuneration. 

It is a profitable business for the 
man who can do his own work in the 
field and a fascinating one for the 
man of capital, who wishes a winter 
home in the climate of the orange. 
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THE STRATEGY OF McCLOUD 


By Frank H. Spearman 


HEN George McCloud took the 

W mountain division as superin- 

tendent, not one in a hundred 
among the railroad men looked to see 
him make a go of it. Morris Blood 
had just left the place to go to the 
river as general superintendent and 
had left a record of tonnage behind 
him that had never been approached 
on the books at Medicine Bend. In 
itself it was hard luck to succeed 
Morris Blood—he was too good a 
man. 

But in this case 
than the mere succeeding. McCloud 
was a young fellow. When Bill 
Dancing met him at Medicine Bend 
he insisted that it must be George 
McCloud’s father who had been ap- 
pointed, though George’s father had 
never seen the sun rise west of the 
Mississippi. 

However, George’s youth would have 
been no serious drawback in itself, but 
at Medicine Bend one serious fact 
leaked out before his coming, namely, 
that he was a college guy—what Pat 
Mears would call an aljaybra man; 
this distinctly was a drawback. 

Of course, I say nothing here of the 
tonnage and what McCloud did to 
Morris Blood’s record, because that 
came some time afterward; all I say 
is that the real reason why McCloud’s 
subsequent record made that of Mor- 
ris Blood look like a peanut shop be- 
side a skyscraper, was his extraordi- 
nary hold on the division men. 
Nobody has ever fully explained why 
this smooth-faced, dull-eyed Yankee 
boy got more out of the men than 
anybody in the hills has ever got 
since; but he did do it, and his hold 


there was more 


on them is pretty plain whenever he 
comes in his car back to the old 
division to straighten out transporta- 
tion tangles. It is true he was always 
called a dude by the Medicine Bend 
loafers, and it is probably true that 
McCloud always did have the patent- 
leather tendency. But when a gen- 
eral manager in patent leathers can 
swing up into an engine cab, put out a 
hand to the engineman with a squeeze 
in the fingers like the grip of a Stilson 
wrench, call him by name every time 
and ask him to make a good run with 
the mail to oblige him and get the 
man to do it—I call that going some, 
whether the head of the operating 
department wears patent leather or 
just the regular wooden shoes. Now 
McCloud can do this to-day; but 
when he was superintendent he could 
do it a dozen times a day. He knew 
them all from the car-tinks to the 
boiler washers. 

But whatever the criticisms on 
McCloud no one could ever accuse 
him of not furnishing abundance of 
excitement on the star division from 
the first day he took hold. For a year 
it was one excitement after another. 
First the Smoky Creek wreck and the 
discharge of Murray Sinclair, and 
every man in the wrecking crew with 
him, for looting. That alone led to 
a bookful of stories. Then Du Sang. 
of the Williams Cache gang, tried 
within a month to put a_ bullet 
through McCloud’s head and did put 
a thirty-forty bullet at two hundred 
and fifty yards through his hat. But 
that was kept very quiet by Kennedy 
and Whispering Smith until after 
Next came 


Crawling Stone Wash. 
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the word that McCloud was to take 
charge of the building of the Crawl- 
ing Stone line, the low-grade cut-off 
through the Black Hills. He had 
found the pass himself, and got 
Glover and Bucks interested in the 
project. When the building came, 
McCloud was told to put the operat- 
ing into the hands of his assistant 
Anderson and to prepare to put the 
Crawling Stone cut-off through dur- 
ing the next summer. 

It was then July. The first ques- 
tion McCloud asked at headquarters 
was, why wait a year? Glover, vice- 
president, specially charged with 
rebuilding of the system, explained 
that it would be fall before the grad- 
ing would be far enough along to do 
anything with the track. McCloud 
said he should like to be laying steel 
by that time. Glover told him to go 
ahead. 

No one had ever heard of winter 
road building in the Rockies. The 
Crawling construction under Mc- 
Cloud marked the first attempt and 
it was met with ridicule and predic- 
tions of failure. His very friends 
thought he was undertaking too 
much and his first clash came with 
his right hand man, Pat Mears. 

McCloud put in a switch below 
Piedmont, opened a material yard 
and began laying track at a date when 
Pat Mears said it was time to quit 
work until spring. When McCloud 
told him he wanted track across the 
divide and into the lower valley by 
spring, Mears threw up his hands. 

But there was metal in the old man 
and he was for orders all the time. 
He kept up a running fire of protests 
and forebodings about the danger of 
exposing men during the. winter sea- 
son but he stuck to his part. Glover 
sent along the men, and, although two 
out of every three deserted the day 
after they arrived, Mears kept a force 
in hand and crowded the track up the 
new grade as fast as the ties and 
steel came in, working day in and day 
out, keeping one eye on the clouds 
and the other on the tie-line as it 
was spread across the open country, 
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hoping every day for orders to stop. 
December slipped away to Christ- 
mas with the steel still going down 
and the disaffected element at Medi- 
cine Bend waiting for disaster. The 
spectacle of McCloud handling a fly- 
ing column on the Crawling Stone 
work in the face of the most treacher- 
ous weather in the mountain year 
was one that brought out constant 
criticism of him among. Sinclair’s 
friends at headquarters, and while 
McCloud laughed and pushed ahead 
the work they waited for his discom- 
fiture. Christmas Day found McCloud 
on the front, men still very scarce, 
but with Mear’s force laying steel. 
The work train was in charge of 
Stevens, the conductor who had tum- 
bled after the Smoky Creek wreck 
and was slowly climbing back to 
position. ‘They were working in the 
usual way, with the flat cars ahead 
of the engine, the caboose being 
coupled to the tender and thus on the 
extreme hind end of the train. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon 
when there was not a cloud in the 
sky the horizon threatened in the 
east. Within thirty minutes the moun- 
tains from end to end of the sky- 
line were lost in the sweep of a 
storm and by three o’clock the snow 
had darkened the valley from peak to 
peak. 

It struck the valley like a pall. 
Mears knew the danger. He ordered 
the men off the track and into the 
caboose. McCloud had been in- 
specting culverts some _ distance 
ahead and started for the train when 
the snow drove across the valley. It 
came so fast and so blotted out the 
landscape from sight that he was 
very glad after an anxious five min- 
utes to regain the ties and find him- 
self safely back. The men were bor- 
dering on a panic when McCloud 
came in. Mears with his two fore- 
men had already left to hunt him up 
and had passed him unseen in the 
storm. It was already impossible to 
see or to hear an ordinary sound ten 
feet away. McCloud ordered the flat 
cars cut off the train, and the engine 
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whistle sounded at short intervals, 
though with the wind it was almost 
useless, and, taking the conductor, 
buttoned his reefer and started up 
the track after the missing men. The 
two fired their revolvers as they ad- 
vanced, but the storm, increasing 
every moment, tossed the shots on the 
ears of Mears and his companions 
from every point of the compass. 
McCloud was standing on the last tie 
and discussing with his companion 
the best way to keep the grade as 
the two advanced when the engine 
signals behind them changed. “Now 
that sounds like one of Bill Dancing’s 
games,” said McCloud to his compan- 
ion. “\What the deuce is it, Stevens?” 

Stevens, who knew a little of every- 
thing, recognized the signals almost 
at once and threw up his hands. “It’s 
Morse code, Mr. McCloud, and they’re 
in—Mears and _ the -foremen—and 
us for the train as quick as the Lord 
will let us. That’s what they are 
whistling.” 

“So much for an_ education, 
Stevens. Bully for you. Come on.” 

They regained the flat cars and 
made their way back to the caboose 
and engine which stood uncoupled. 
McCloud got into the cab with Dan- 
cing. Stevens and Mears signalled 
all in from the caboose ahead and 
with a whistling scream the engine 
started to back the caboose rapidly 
back to Piedmont. 

They had hardly more than got 
under full headway when the difficul- 
ties of the situation became apparent 
to the little group around McCloud. 
They were riding an_ unballasted 
track and using such limited speed as 
they dare to escape from the situation 
that had now become perilous. The 
light caboose, packed like a sardine 
box with men, was dancing a horn- 
pipe on the joints. McCloud felt the 
peril and the lurching of the car could 
be seen reflected in the jerk of the 
engine tender to which it was 
coupled. Apprehensive of trouble, 
McCloud crawled forward on the coal 
to watch the caboose himself and 
stayed only long enough to see that 
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the drifting snow was threatening to 
derail the outfit any minute. He got 
back to the cab and ordered a stop. 

“Tt won’t do,” said he to Stevens 
and the engineman. “We can’t back 
that caboose loaded with men 
through this storm. We shall be off 
the track in five minutes.” 

“Try it slow,” suggested Stevens. 

“If we had the time,” returned Mc- 
Cloud. “But the snow is drifting on 
us. We’ve got to make a run for it 
the engine in front of that way-car 
with the pilot headed for the drifts. 
Let’s look at things.” 

Dancing and Stevens, followed by 
McCloud, dropped out of the gang- 
way. Mears opened the caboose door 
and together they went forward to 
inspect the track and the trucks. In 
the lee of the caboose a council was 
held. The roar of the wind was like 
the surge of many waters and the 
snow had whitened into storm. They 
were ten miles from any habitation, 
and, but for the single track they were 
traveling, might as well have been a 
hundred so far as reaching a place of 
safety was concerned. They were 
without food and with a hundred 
men on their hands in the caboose 
and with a scant supply of fuel for 
either the caboose or the engine. 

“Get your men ready with their 
tools, Pat,’ said McCloud to Mears. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Tm going to turn the train 
around.” 

“Going to turn the train around! 
Yes, that would make it easy. I'd 
like to see it turned around. Where’s 
your turntable, Mr. McCloud?” asked 
Mears. 

“How are you going to turn your 
train around on a single track?” 
asked Stevens. 

“I’m going to turn the track around 
under it. I know about where we are, 
[ think. ‘There’s a little stretch just 
beyond this curve where the grade is 
flush with the ground. Ask your 
engineman to run back very slowly 
and watch for the bell-rope. I'll ride 
on the front platform until we reach 
a place where we can work. Lose no 
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time, and, Pat, tell your men that it’s 
now or never. If we are caught here 
now we may stay till they carry us 
home—and the success of this little 
game depends on having everything 
ready and working quick.” 

Stevens pulled the cord within five 
minutes and before the caboose had 
stopped the men were tumbling from 
the platforms. McCloud led Mears 
and the foremen forward on the track. 
They tramped a hundred yards back 
and forth and with steel tapes for 
safety lines swung a hundred feet out 
on each side of the track to make sure 
of the ground. “This is all right,” 
said McCloud. “You waited here 
half a day for steel a week ago; I 
know this ground. 

“Break that joint, Pat.” He pointed 
to the rail under his foot. “Pass 
ahead with the engine and car about 
a thousand feet and when I give you 
a signal back up slow and look out for 
a thirty-degree curve, without any 
elevation, either. Get out all your 
men with lining bars. Divide them 
into bunches of ten with a foreman 
that can make signs if he can’t talk 
English. Work lively now and 
throw the track to the south.” 

Pretty much everybody, Japs, Ital- 
ians and Greeks, understood the stake 
they were playing for and did get 
very busy. McCloud said afterward 
that he would match his Piedmont 
hundred in making a movable Y 
against any two hundred men Glover 
could pick. They had had the experi- 
ence, and that when the move meant 
their last counter in the game of 
mountain life or death. The Pied- 
mont hundred, to McCloud’s mind, 
were past masters in the art of track- 
shifting. 

Working in a driving cleud of grit 
and snow, the ignorant, the ‘iull and 
the slow rose to the occasion. Bill 
Dancing, Pat Mears and Stevens 
moved about in the driving snow like 
giants. The howling storm rang 
with the shouting of the forcmen, the 
gutteral cries of the Japs and the 
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clank of the lining bars as _ rail- 
length after rail-length of the heavy 
track was slewed bodily from the 
grade alignment and swung in a 
sharp curve to a right angle far out 
on the open ground. 

McCloud at last gave the awaited 
signal and, with keen-eyed, anxious 
men watching every revolution of the 
cautious driving wheels, the engine, 
hissing and pausing as the air-brakes 
went on and off, pushed the light ca- 
boose slowly out on the rough spur to 
its extreme end and stopped, facing 
the main track at right angles. But 
before it had reached its halting place 
spike-mauls were ringing at the fish- 
plates where it had left the line on the 
curve. The track at that point was 
cut again and under a long line of 
crowbars and renewed shouting it 
was thrown gradually quite across 
the long gap in the main line. The 
new joints were made fast just as the 
engine, running now pilot forward, 
steamed slowly around the new 
curve without accident, regained the 
main line, and greeted by a screeching 
yell from a hundred throats stood 
safely headed into the teeth of the 
storm for Piedmont. 

Ten miles across the divide were 
now less than a matter of thirty min- 
utes, and they drew into the Pied- 
mont yards just as the wires were 
heating from headquarters with or- 
ders annuling trains, ordering plows 
on outgoing engines and battening 
the division’s hatches for a Christmas 


blizzard. 
No man that came back was so 
well pleased as Stevens. “That 


man’s all right,” said he to Bill Danc- 
ing, as they walked up from the 
caboose. ‘“That’s all I want to say. 
Some of the fellows have been leary 
about going out with him. They 
hounded me for months about step- 
ping over his way when Sinclair and 
his mugs struck. I reckon I played 
my hand about right, and I reckon 
the boys will stand for any move the 
young fellow makes on this division.” 
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OLD MISSION IDYLS 


By Charles Warren Stoddard 


Author of ‘‘South Sea Idyls,’’ ‘‘For The Pleasure of His Company,’’ etc. 


THE PADRE PIONEER 


IN SIX PARTS—PART TWO 


OW many of those who are 
N touring the California coast; 

how many pioneers of the Fall 
of ’49, and the Spring of °50; how 
many Native Sons and Daughters of 
the Golden West realize that fifty 
years after the discovery of America 
by Christopher Columbus, the King 
of Spain was fitting out ships for the 
exploration of the Pacific Coast? 

In the annals of our ancient history 
it is written that in 1512, seven years 
before the invasion of Mexico by 
Cortez, Ponce de Leon set foot on the 
main land of Florida, and fifty-three 
years later the city of St. Augustine 
was founded by Aviler de Menendez. 

In another thirteen years Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, Queen Elizabeth’s pet 
filibuster, dropped anchor in Drake’s 
Bay—north of the Golden Gate 
—and then set sail in search of 


new worlds to conquer and despoil, 
for the greater glory of old England. 

In 1602, a hundred years after Co- 
lumbus’ first discovery, and_ thirty- 
seven later than the founding of St. 
Augustine, Florida, Viscaino loosed 
sail in the harbors of San Diego and 


Monterey, California, and unfurled 
the royal standard in honor of the 
Spanish Monarch. 

Five years later the English, at the 
end of twenty years of fruitless effort, 
succeeded in establishing a_ settle- 
ment in Virginia on the banks of the 
James River. In another seven years 
the Dutch colonized on the tail end 
of the island of Manhattan; and six 
years after that the Puritan refugees 
landed on Cape Cod at the _ point 
where Provincetown now stands and 
a little later immortalized the possi- 
bly authentic Plymouth Rock. 

On the 16th day of July, 1769, Ju- 
nipero Serra, the padre pioneer estab- 
lished the first Christian mission in 
Alta, or Upper California. The Fran- 
ciscan friars visited Lower California 
in 1596—eleven years before the Eng- 
lish were fixtures on the James; 
eighteen before the Knickerbockers 
were in New York; four and twenty 
before the Puritans were landing at 


New Plymouth. In 1602 Viscaino 
visited San Diego and Monterey, 
having with him three Carmelite 


friars. The Franciscans were again 
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in Lower California in 1668; the Jes- 
uits in 1683: the latter established 
many missions in that dreary waste 
but were expelled from the peninsula 
by the Spanish authorities in 1767. 
THE PIONEER OF PIONEERS 

And now after this fanfare of his- 
torical trumpeting, permit me to in- 
troduce one of the most earnest and 
energetic, yet humble and modest of 
men, the pioneer of pioneers, the first 
to enter this strange land for the sole 
purpose of civilizing and Christian- 
izing the aborigines, and the one who 
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never rested from his labors until he 
fell at the close of a remarkable ca- 
reer, his works crowned with glorious 
success and his example beautiful, in- 
spiring and radiant for all time—the 
Venerable Padre Junipero Serra, 
good and faithful servant and son of 
St. Francis, called the Seraphic, of 
Assisi. 

Junipero Serra, first apostle and 
evangelizer on active duty in Alta 
California was born on the 24th of 
November, 1713, in the town of Petra. 
the Island of Majorca. His humble 
and pious parents were Antonio 
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PADRE JUNIPERO SERRA, THER PIONEER FOUNDER OF THE CALIFORNIA MISSIONS—-FROM AN 
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MONUMENT ERECTEv BY JANE L. STANFORD TO COM- 
MEMORATE THE LANDING OF JUNIPERO SERRA AT 
MONTEREY, JUNE 3, 1770; AT THE ENTRANCE TO 
TIE PRESIDIO OF MONTEREY 


Serra, a farmer, and Margarita Fer- 
rer, his wife. He was baptized on the 
day of his birth: learned his cate- 
chism at home; heard mass at the 
Franciscan Convent church of San 
Bernardino. ‘There also he learned 
Latin and the Gregorian chant. 


EAGER FOR DISTANT LANDS 


Naturally studious, pious and do- 
cile, his parents felt sure their son 
had been blessed with a vocation and 
that he was predestined to the priest- 
hood: to foster his natural gentle- 
ness and sweetness of disposition he 
was placed in charge of a beneficiary 
priest of the Cathedral at Parma, the 
capital of Majorca. Even at this 
early age he longed to become a 
Religious; he offered himself to the 
Very Rev. Father Antonio Perello, 
Provincial of the Franciscans, who, 
finding him small of stature and 
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physically delicate, postponed for a 
time his reception; but on the 14th 
of September, 1730, when a little less 
than seventeen years of age, he re- 
ceived the Franciscan habit and was 
admitted as a novice into the convent 
of Jesu, without the city walls. 

For a year the young novice prac- 
ticed the austere rule of his order, 
read and meditated upon the lives of 
the Saints, and was especially at- 
tracted by the stories of those who 
were employed on the _ missions 
among pagan or savage nations. He 
was most eager to pass an active life 
among the Indians of some far dis- 
tant country. Child that he was, he 
dedicated himself, body and soul, to 
the very labor of love it was his 
privilege to enjoy. At the close of 
his year of probation he was_ pro- 
fessed. In baptism he had_ been 
named Michael Joseph, but because 
of his devotion to one of the first fol- 
lowers of St. Francis,—friar Juni- 
pero—he now chose that name for his 
own and was known by it ever after. 
He was wont to say to friends in later 
years: 

“All good came to me on the bless- 
ed day of my holy profession. While 
I was a novice I was so small that | 
could not read at the choristers desk, 
so I was employed to serve mass. 
During my novitiate I was_ sickly; 
but scarcely had 1 been professed 
when I recovered my health and 
strength and grew to a_ medium 
height.” 

He was, in reality, rather under 
the average height; of a sturdy build, 
but more or less a physical sufferer 
all his days. 

After his profession Father Juni- 
pero was transferred to a monastery 
where he progressed so rapidly in 
his studies that he was made _ pro- 
fessor of philosophy and at the end 
of his course received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. He was highly 
successful as a teacher and a pulpit 
orator, -yet the one desire of his life 
was to be sent as a missionary among 
the Indians and thither he was sent 
in due course of time. 
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However earnestly the votaries of 
the religious life may practice de- 
tachment and_ steel their hearts 
against the consolations of a special 
friendship, they are, for the most 
part, still human and _ susceptible to 
the sweet influences of a passionless 
love. As a fellow student young 
Junipero had been attracted to Fran- 
cis Palon and it is not difficult to 
imagine the delight of the former 
when the latter entered the cell of 
Junipero and assured its occupant 
that he had come seeking advice upon 
a matter that deeply concerned his 
future life and happiness. He would 
labour for the conversion of souls 
among pagan nations. To this Juni- 
pero replied : 

“For long I have had this same de- 
sire: the one obstacle to its fulfill- 
ment was the need of a companion. 
Let us unite in soliciting from the 
Commissary of the Indes authority to 
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join the missionaries of the Propa- 
ganda who are destined for America. 


FORTY YEARS’ DELAY 


A little volume of adventure might 
follow here in which should be set 
forth what befell Junipero Serra, of 
sorrow, disappointment and fatigue, 
before he set foot in the City of Mex- 


ico. But a few words must tell of all 
that happened in the interval and 
later, for his real work did not begin 
until more than twenty years had 
passed and he was forty-four years of 
age. 

These words must tell of how 


Junipero took leave of his kindred 
and those who were near and dear to 
him without letting them know that 
he was voluntarily seeking a wilder- 
ness out of which there was no prom- 
ise of his return: how with Padre 
Palon he set sail for Malaga on April 
13th, 1747, with the one hope of de- 
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voting the remainder of his life to 
the salvation of the heathen. He had 
been an unusually clever student; 
had taught philosophy for a year be- 
fore his ordination: had obtained the 
degree of S. T. D. from the famous 
Lullian University, with an appoint- 
ment to the Duns Scotus chair of 
philosophy which he held with great 
success until he left Spain. 


THE VOYAGE TO AMERICA 


It was not all smooth sailing on 
that memorable voyage. The auto- 
cratic and heretical captain of the 
bark that bore the missionaries across 
the sea, dragged Junipero into a theo- 
logical controversy against his will 


and carried his point by frequently 
threatening to throw the theologian 
overboard and finally held a dagger 
at his throat and cried quits. The 
voyage lasted from April 13th till 
December 6th, when they landed at 
Vera Cruz and at once started on 
their tramp to the City of Mexico, 
which was not reached until January 
Ist, 1750. The vessel had touched 
at Puerto Rico where Junipero gave 
a mission lasting fifteen days. Dur- 
ing all that voyage the voyagers were 
tossed hither and yon and perhaps 
buffeted by “every wind of doctrine,” 
for besides the two padres, there was 
a superior and twenty Franciscan re- 
ligious, a number of Dominicans and 
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several other passengers. In spite of 
head winds, foul weather and excit- 
ing controversies, Junipero, accord- 
ing to the testimony of his biogra- 
pher, was calm and_ uncomplaining 
and when they had run short of ra- 
tions and even the water was scarce 
some one asked the friar if he was not 
athirst: “Not especially,” he re- 
plied, “since I have found out the 
secret of not feeling thirsty!” They 
all wondered at this and he added: 
“Tt is to eat little and talk less, for 
thus you waste no saliva.” 

It was the unwholesome climate 
of Vera Cruz that soon brought upon 
Padre Palon a dangerous illness, and 
for this reason they were transferred 
to the capital: therefore as soon as 
Palon was able to undertake the 
‘ourney, he and Junipero set forth on 
ioot, without food or guide, relying 
entirely upon the Divine Guidance 
and the charity of the natives whom 
they might encounter by the way for 
succor. For is it not written in the 
rule of the Friars Minor: which St. 
Francis made and which Pope Inno- 
cent III confirmed without a Bull: 

14—How the Brothers should go 
through the World. When the brothers 
travel through the world, let them carry 
nothing by the way, neither bag, nor 
purse, nor bread, nor money, nor a staff. 
And whatsoever house they shall enter 
let them first say, “Peace be to this 
house,” and remaining in the same house, 
let them eat and drink what things they 
have. Let them not resist evil, but if any 
one shall strike them on the cheek, let 
them turn to him the other; and if any 
one take away their garment, let them 
not forbid him the tunic also. Let them 
give to everyone that asketh them, and 
if anyone take away their goods, let them 
not ask them again. 

15—That the Brothers may not keep 
Beasts nor ride. I enjoin all the brothers, 
both clerics and laics, that when they 
travel through the world, or reside in 
places, they in no wise, either with them 
or with others or in any other way, have 
any kind of beast of burden. Nor is it 
lawful for them to ride on horseback un- 
less they are compelled by infirmity or 
great necessity. 

A hundred weary leagues lay be- 
tween the padres and their journey’s 
end: it was as if they were fol- 
lowing “a pillar of cloud by day and 
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a pillar of fire by night,” visible only 
to their eyes alone. They had indeed 
taken “no thought of the morrow,” 
as to what they should eat, or what 
they should drink, or wherewithal 
they should be clothed. So it came 
to pass that one evening they came to 
a river that was broad and deep and 
they stood wondering upon the river 
bank, when lo! upon the opposite 
shore there appeared a vague form 
and a voice came to them out of the 
stillness, saying, “Go up farther and 
ford the river at the place I shall 
show you:” and when they had come 
there they passed easily to the other 
side and there the stranger met them 
and conducted them to his own house 
and gave them to eat and to drink 
and they slept there, under his roof. 
And in the morning when they were 
going their way they said unto him 
“Who art thou that have done these 
works of mercy?” And at that word 
he said nothing but vanished away 
and was seen no more. 


BY DIVINE GUIDANCE 


It was not very long after this 
when they divided their own small 
loaf among the hungry by the way- 
side; and by and by when they them- 
selves were beginning to feel faint 
from the weariness of their journey, 
there came to them one who was 
mounted upon a horse and without 
the asking he offered them a loaf of 
bread more delicious than any they 
had ever tasted, and he noiselessly 
went his way. Then they saw that 
he looked like the very one who had 
befriended and sheltered them by 
the side of the river and that he 
should indeed have been one and the 
same. 

On the evening of the very last 
day of the year these travel-worn 
padres crossed the threshold of the 
celebrated sanctuary of Our Lady Of 
Guadalupe and spent the night there. 
After mass on the following morning 
they directed their steps towards the 
capital, not far distant and there end- 
ed the first stage in the journey of 
their eventful lives. 
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BEGINNING OF APOSTOLIC LABORS 


Junipero Serra’s apostolic labors 
now began and were vigorously pros- 
ecuted even to the last hour of his 
life. For nine years he proselyted 
among the wild tribes of the Sierra 
Gorda; in 1759 or 1760 he was ap- 
pointed to the so-called Apache Mis- 
sion of the Rio San Saba, in Texas— 
but this appointment was _ reconsid- 
ered and upon being recalled from 
the Sierra Gorda he for seven years 
was employed in preaching at the 
capital and in the surrounding dio- 
ceses; in college work; and in per- 
forming the duties of his office as 
Comissario of the Inquisition which 
office he held from the year 1752. 

On the 14th of July, 1767, Padre 
Junipero was placed at the head of 
the new administration in Lower 
California—a thankless task. The 
Jesuit Fathers had been expelled 
from their missions by order of 
Charles III. Their property, their 
flocks and herds passed into the 
hands of the government and_ the 
Franciscans were treated with scant 
favour. One can imagine with what 
joy Junipero was permitted to turn 
his steps northward and, on the 28th 
of March, 1769, go forth into the 
fresh field of Alta California to sow 
the seed of the faith in untried fur- 
rows and to reap a most brillian har- 
vest in the fruitful missions estab- 
lished in that favoured land. 





PADRE SERRA’S DIARY 


Too little is known to us of the life 
and labours of this inspired propa- 
gandist; the brief biography of him 
by his fellow missioner Padre Palon, 
is hardly satisfactory; the most inti- 
mate knowledge we have of him is 
preserved to us in a holograph diary 
of his journey from the Mission of 
Loreto in Lower California to San 
Diego, just north of the Mexican bor- 
der line. The original is preserved in 
the Romirez collection, now forming 
a part of the library of Americana, 
the property of Edward FE. Ayre, 


Esq., of Chicago, Ill. Charles” F. 
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Lummis’ admirable translation of it 
appeared in his magazine, “Out 
West” during some months of 1902. 
[ am kindly permitted to give here 
a taste of its quality. 

*TA e . 

The diary begins  resplendently 
thus: 


Jesus, Mary and Joseph. Year of 1769. 
Governing as Bishop of the city of Guada- 
lajara the Senor Don Diego de Rivas; 
governing this kingdom of New Spain as 
Viceroy Don Carlos Francisco Croix; 
under the Commandancy-in-chief the 
Most Illustrious Senor Don Joseph de 
Galvez, of the Council of his Majesty, 
and Inspector-General of the Kingdom; 
being. Guardian of the Apostolic College 
of San Fernando of Mexico the Rev. 
Father Fray Juan Andres, Apostolic 
Preacher; and being President of the Mis- 
sions of the Californians the Rev. Father 
Fray Junipero Serra, Reader and Ex-Pro- 
fessor of Theology of the University of 
Mallorca; being chiefs of the expedition 
by land from the Royal Presidio of Our 
Lady of Loreto, first in command Don 
Gaspar de Portala, Captain of Dragoons, 
and Governor of California; and second 
the Captain of said Presidio, Don Fern- 
ando Revira y Moncada—the latter in the 
first division of Soldiers of the Presidio, 
to the number of 29; the former with ten 
leather-jacket Soldiers. They undertook 
(the journey) by order of His Majesty 
(whom God guard) Don Carlos Third. 
Said expedition was under the protection 
of St. Joseph. 

(Of the expedition) to the ports of San 
Diego and Monterey by land; which for 
the greater honour and glory of God, and 
the conversion of the Infidels to our Holy 
Catholic Faith, the said Father President, 
Fray Junipero Serra, undertook from his 
Mission and Royal Presidio of Our Lady 
of Loreto in (Lower) California (after 
having visited the Missions of the South, 
and there agreed and communicated ex- 
tensively concerning the expedition with 
the Most Illustrious Senor Don Joseph de 
yalvez, of His Majesty’s Council and 
Chamber, Inspector-General of this New 
Spain, and Principal, Director and Com- 
mander of these Conquests) on the 28th 
day of March, the third day of Resurrec- 
tion Easter in the year of 1769. 


SAILING OF THE “SAN CARLOS” 


That on the 6th day of January of this 
year, finding myself in the Port of La 
Paz with His Eminence the Senor In- 
spector, I blessed the Packet named the 
“San Carlos,’ sang the Mass aboard her, 
blessed the Standards; the Litany was 
sung, and other devotions to Our Lady. 
And His Eminence made a fervent ex- 
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hortation with which he_ kindled the 
spirits of those who were to go in that 
vessel to said Ports of San Diego and 
Monterey. These embarked on the 9th, 
at night, and on the 10th set sail. The 
Commandante determined upon for the 
Expedition by sea was Don Vicente Vila, 
a Pilot famed on the seas of Europe; the 
Engineer, Don Miguel Costanso; Chief of 
the troops—25 men, and with the Lieu- 
tenant 26—Don Pedro Fages, Lieutenant 
of the Company of Catalonian Volunteers. 
And for Missionary of the Expedition, 
and for one of the Missions, I fixed upon 
the Father Preacher Fray Fernando who 
had been my companion in Loreto since 
we arrived in California. And all together 
they set forth joyfully on the said 10th 
day of January. 

(2nd Note)—That on the 11th day of 
February, I having already returned to- 
ward Loreto, the same duties were per- 
formed at Cape San Lucas in blessing the 
Packet “San Antonio,” alias the “Prin- 
cipe,’ which set out the same day for 
said Ports. And there embarked in it 
for the same end the Father Preachers 
Kray Juan Gonzales, a Biscayan, and Fray 
Francisco Gomez; the Ist recently arrived 
from Mexico; and the 2nd had been Min- 
ister at the Mission of the Passion, which 
by order of His Eminence, had been ex- 
tinguished, and its Indians transferred to 
the Mission of Todos Santos. And with 


this the Maritime or Naval Expedition 
was complete. 
THE EXPEDITION BY LAND 


The expedition by land included 
twenty-five soldiers, three muleteers, 
with a number of Indians on foot. 
There were horses, pack animals la- 
den with provisions and the neces- 
sary vestments and articles for fur- 
nishing of the Mission altars. 

Padre Junipero, who had been the 
life and soul of the expeditions both 
by land and sea, says: 


Although I was minded to follow the 
expedition (by land) I could not set 
forth so soon; proposing and promising 
to do it with the utmost possible haste— 
as I afterward did. And in the interim I 
designated to follow these travelers the 
Father Preacher Fray Miguel de la 
Campa, who had been Minister of the 
frontier Mission called Santa Maria de 
los Angeles; where it was necessary that 
they make a long detention to await the 
victuals which had to come by sea to 
the bay of San Luis Gonzaga, near the 
last mentioned Mission, and to arrange 
the herd and other arrangements—until 
I joined the retinue there, as I have said 
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later. * God upbear them well; and 
may they arrive happily. 
On the 28th day of March, third of the 


Resurrection of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
of this year of 1769, after having cele- 
brated all the functions of Holy Week 
with all possible solemnity and devotion, 
and having sung the Mass on the day 
of Easter and preached in it my farewell 
discourse * * and on the two fol- 
lowing days having celebrated services to 
Our Lady of Loreto, beseeching her pro- 
tection for a journey so difficult—I set 
forth after Mass of the third feast. * * 

The 29th, 30th and 3lst of the same 
month I tarried in the said Mission for 
many motives. Reason enough for said 
detention was the very especial and 
mutual love between myself and its min- 





ister, the Rev. Father Reader Francisco 
Palon, my Disciple (and successor and 
biographer). The thirc me the 


reason most worthy to be port albeit in 
token of thankfulness—is the fact that 
from my Mission of Loreto I did not take 
more provision for so long an excursion 
than one loaf of bread and a piece of 
cheese. For I was there all the year, so 
far as temporal matters go, as the mere 
guest for the crumbs of the Royal Com- 
missary, whose liberality at my departure 
did not extend further than the aforesaid. 
But the said Father (Palon) supplied that 
lack with so efficacious arrangements— 
in the way of his provision of food, cloth- 
ing for my use and comforts for my jour- 
ney—that not even I myself could have 


managed to contrive them, though for 
my sins I do not cease to be fond of 
my convenience. May God repay so 


much charity! 

On the First day of April I bade fare- 
well with much sorrow to said father, 
my Beloved since his childhood; and 
starting at break of day I started toward 
the next Mission and found myself 
there without the  Ministering Father 
there, who was—and is—the Father Fray 
Antonio Martinez, my old-time compan- 
ion ever since we came together in the 
City of Cadiz to come to our college; 
and since my fellow-missionary in the 
Sierra Gorda. * But nothing was lacking 
to me, thanks to the provision which the 
said Father Martinez had made against 
the chance of my arriving in his absence. 

* On the 2nd, which was Sunday, 
[ sang the Mass in albis, and preached to 
them of the Pueblo or Mission. * * 
The third was also a festival day, the An- 
nunc iation of Our Lady being celebrated 
* * and in the forenoon the Father 
Missionary arrived. * The 4th (and 
part of the foregoing day) went, with us, 
in arranging certain things pertaining to 
my outfit. * * Every thing was put in 
order, thanks to the liberality of the said 
Father who repeatedly asked me to see if 
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some other thing of whatever he had 
there would not be useful. God repay 
him! 


AT LA PURISSIMA 


On the 5th I set forth, accompanied 
by the said Father, for the Mission of the 
Purissima, at which, without special nov- 
elty, we arrived the same morning. * * 
The 6th’ and part of the day before was 
occupied in arranging that which the 
mules had to carry, among which were 
four loads of biscuits, * * flour, pinole 
(a meal of parched corn) wheat, raisins, 
and whatever else might serve for the 
sustenance of the Religious of the Ex- 
pedition. * * And all my outfit, and 
that of them that went with me, was sup- 
plied with much more abundance than I 
could desire or imagine. Blessed be God! 

The 7th, having bidden farewell to 
the Rev. Father * * I took my way at 
early daybreak for the Mission of the 
Guadalupe. I walked all day, except a 
little halt which I made at midday to take 
some rest and a mouthful. And when 
night came on, I arrived at the place of 
the Teasel, where I tarried on the ground. 
There I talked with some of the families 
of Indians, men and women, boys and 
girls. And when I asked them for the 
reason of their being there, they told me 
with much sorrow that they were of the 
Mission of the Guadalupe, and not of any 
rancheria but of the head place itself; 
and that the Father, for want of provi- 
sions, had found himself obliged to send 
them out to the mountains to seek their 
food; and that as they were not accus- 
tomed to this they were not handy at it; 
their hardship was much, particularly in 
seeing their babies suffer and hearing 
them cry. I felt sorry enough and though 
it was somewhat unfortunate that the 
pack-train was behind and could not ar- 
rive that night, they were not left with- 
out some alleviation. For with a portion 
of pinole I carried, they made themselves 
an olla of good atole, which was for the 
women and children. And afterwards the 
same diligence was repeated, filling it a 
second time for the men. Wherewith they 
were consoled—the more, when I told 
them they should travel to their Mission; 
that already corn was on its way to the 
Father by sea canoe from Mulege, by 
order of the Most Illustrious Inspector. 
I took my rest and had them pray in 
concert; and they concluded by singing 
a very tender song of the love of God. 
And as they of that Mission have, with 
reason, the fame of singing with especial 
sweetness, I had a good bit of consolation 
in hearing them. 

On the 8th I set forth from said place, 
and over those so painful hills arrived at 
the Pueblo of San Miguel, which is a 
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branch of that Mission, about midday. 
I found a like, or greater, number of 
Indians of said head-settlement who told 
me the same story, and I gave them the 
same remedy. And leaving them, some 
followed me. I set out that evening for 
the Mission of Guadalupe and reached it 
after night had come on, and well tired. 
And with this I reached the end of what 
I had previously traveled of California in 
this direction. 


AN EXAMPLE TO HIS FOLLOWERS 


The pack train was a weary one 
and delayed the Padre sometimes 
for days together, yet he does not 
complain. Indeed he seems to have 
been a worthy example for all his 
followers. Those who could help 
him, helped him with a will. The 
Padre at one Mission gave him a 
mule to replace one that had fallen 
by the wayside. He adds: 


3esides this, he added among others 
the favour by me of most esteem, which 
was to give me a little page who served 
his Reverence; a Spanish speaking Ind- 
ian of fifteen years, who knows how to 
assist at Mass, read and other duties per- 
taining to the service. And he clothed 
him new for me, with changes of clothing, 
leather jacket, boots, etc., and fitted him 
out with all the trappings to go horse- 
back, and gave him a saddle-mule, where- 
at he was very contented. And thus not 
only the lad but his parents took it for 
much good fortune, and it was agreeable 
to all. Likewise in this father the cir- 
cumstance coincides that he was an ac- 
quaintance of mine ever since the days as 
a regular student. God bless him! 

On the 10th there arrived at the Mission 
the Father Minister of Santa Rosalia de 
Mulege, to bid me farewell it being un- 
derstood that this mission is the only one 
which is not traversed on this road, since 
it is situated on the Coast of the Gulf of 
California. This Father was one of those 
that came with me from Spain, and after- 
wards my co-missionary in the Sierra 
Gorda. This is the Father Fray Juan 
Gaston, on whom I have looked with 
special affection—as I believe likewise he 
has returned it. So in this and the follow- 
ing days, between the three of us we con- 
soled one another for our parting (which, 
it might easily be inferred, would be until 
the morrow of death, or after it) with the 
consideration that it was arranged for the 
greater honour and glory of God; and to 
gain for Him, some of us on one side 
and the others on the other, many souls 
for His Most Holy Majesty. So may it 
be! Amen. 
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On the 11th and 12th the aforesaid was 
continued. On the 13th Father Gaston 
returned to his Mission. * * * On the 
13th I set forth from the Mission of 
Guadalupe a debtor to its Father Minister 
for a thousand favours. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CARAVAN 


Junipero’s little caravan was en- 
riched at intervals by contributions 
of the Fathers whom he visited and 
he bore with him, for the Missions 
yet to be established, “phials, and an 
incensory, incense holder chalice, 
cruets, all of silver; chasubles, fron- 
tals, albs, amices, girdles, purifica- 
tories, a large bell, and various other 
utensils. He records: 

On the 20th, with a very early rising, 
I passed the Rosario after dawn, and ar- 
rived that morning at the Mission of 
Santa Gertrudes. The Indians sallied to 
meet me with dancing and festive demon- 
strations; the Father Minister, the 
Father Preacher, awaited me in the 
door of the church, dressed with his pluv- 
ial and accompanied by acolytes with a 
cross, candlesticks, incensory and _ holy 
water. I adored the Holy Cross in his 
hands and offered incense to it, I sprink- 
led the people with holy water, and we 
entered to give thanks unto God for so 
much as we owed Him. As soon as the 
said Father had doffed the sacred vest- 
ments and we gave one another the first 
embrace, the eyes of both were flowing 
with tears (the which even now come to 
me anew when I write this) without our 
being able to speak a word until for a long 
time we had paid this permissible tribute 
to Nature. Many days before, the Father 
had fallen into a profound sadness over 
his being alone among so many shut-in 
Indians without a soldier nor a servant— 
for both the one and the other the Cap- 
tain had taken away with him for the ex- 
pedition—nor even an interpreter of any 
use. He had communicated to me by var- 
ious letters his disconsolateness, asking 
me for relief, which I could not give him, 
much as I desired to. * * * In order to 
give him consolation with somewhat more 
amplitude, I tarried, in compliance with 
his entreaties, for the five days following 
—and not idly. 

29th of May: It was for me a day of 
much consolation; for soon after the Mass 
they advised me that the Gentiles (un- 
civilized Indians) were coming in, already 
very near. I praised the Lord. I kissed 
the earth, giving His Majesty thanks that 
after so many years of desiring them, He 
had granted me to see myself among 
them in this land. I sallied promptly, 
and found myself with twelve of them, 
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all males and grown, except two, who 
were boys, one about of 10 years and the 
other of about 15. I saw that which I had 
hardly managed to believe when I used to 
read it, and they told me of it—which was 
their going totally nude, as Adam in Par- 
adise before his sin. So they go, and so 
they presented themselves to us, and we 
conversed a long while, without there be- 
ing perceptible in them in all that while, 
though they saw us all clothed, the least 
blush for their being in that manner. 

I put my two hands on the heads of 
them all, one by one, in token of affection; 
I filled both their hands with dried figs, 
which they at once began to eat; and we 
received with signs of much appreciating 
it the regalement which they presented to 
us—which was a net of mescal and four 
fish, more than middling—although, as the 
poor fellows had not had the advertency 
to disembowel them, and much less to salt 
them, the cook said that they were al- 
ready of no account. The Father Campa 
also regaled them with some raisins, the 
Senor Governor gave them tobacco in the 
leaf, all the soldiers treated them and 
gave them to eat. And I, with the inter- 
preter, gave them to know that in that 
very spot a Father would remain con- 
stantly, namely this one, pointing him out, 
and that he was called Fray Miguel; that 
they should come, and the other people of 
their acquaintance, to visit him, and that 
they should tell other gentiles not to have 
fear or suspicion; that the Father would 
be their very friend; that the senores, the 
soldiers, who remained there with the 
Father, would do them much good, and 
would not do them harm; that they must 
not steal the cattle running loose, but that 
if they were in need they must come to 
tell the Father, and he would always give 
them what he could. 

These and other like arguments, it ap- 
pears, they attended very well, and they 
gave signs of assenting to it all. In such 
sort, that it seemed to me that they would 
fall shortly into the apostolic and evan- 
gelic net—and so it was. 


HARDSHIPS OF THE JOURNEY 


Thus did Junipero Serra sow the 
seed of that Mission and “that same 
evening, with pain at parting from 
them and their new minister who 
remained with them” he took his way 
“for about three hours or a little 
more, halted and passed the night in 
the open, without water, in a spot 
with some pasturage.” He adds: 

On the 16th, with three hours more of 
roading, we arrived at the place of San 


Juan de Dios. It is agreeable, with plenty 
of water, and pasture, willows, tule and a 


alrite 
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glad sky. * * * It was a_ consoling 
day, because in it all of us were reunited. 

* * On the 17th I said Mass there— 
although with the great hardship it cost 
me to hold myself on my feet, because of 
my left foot having become much in- 
flamed; from which, for about a year, or 
something more, I have been suffering; 
and now it has become very swollen to 
half way up my leg, and its wounds are 
inflamed. Wherefore the days that we 
were detained here I passed mostly at 
full length upon the bed, and feared that 
soon I would have to follow the expedi- 
tion on a stretcher. 

On the 18th, over which our detention 
continued, I could not hold services for 
the aforesaid reason. But I had great 
consolation with a letter which arrived 
from Villa Catha, in which the Father 
of that Mission informed me _ that the 
same Gentile Captain that I had already 
see regaled with his eleven others, had 
gone to Villa Catha with a large number 
of men, women, boys and girls, to the 
number of 44 altogether, and that all 
asked for Holy Baptism and had the same 
day entered upon instruction. I was in- 
finitely rejoiced and wrote to the father a 
thousand congratulations. I begged him 
that so honest a Captain should be the 
first he baptized, and should be called 
Francisco, in reverence to our Holy 
Father, St. Francis, from whose interces- 
sion I devoutly believe this happy novelty 
proceeded. * * * May God make him 
a saint. 


Continuing the march northerly, 
the diary continues: 


This evening there loomed upon a hil- 
lock, which we had in sight from the spot 
where we were halted, some three Gen- 
tiles. We sent two Indians of ours to in- 
vite them, that we were their friends; but 
soon as they saw them near they fled, and 
we could not manage to get them to come. 
On the 26th we remained in the same 
stopping-place, because the excellence of 
it invited to the refreshment of the beasts. 
* * * Two Gentiles were again visible 
on the same height, and our Indians— 
shrewder than yesterday—went to catch 
them with caution, that they should not 
escape them. And although one fled from 
between their hands, they caught the 
other. They tied him, and it was neces- 
sary; for, even bound, he defended him- 
self that they should not bring him, and 
flung himself upon the ground with such 
violence that he scraped and bruised his 
thighs and_ knees. But at last they 
brought him. They set him before me, 
and setting him on his knees I put my 
hands upon his head and recited the Gos- 
pel of St. John, made the sign of the cross 
upon him, and untied him. He was most 
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frightened and very disturbed. We took 
him to the tent of the Senor Governor, 
trying to console him, that no harm would 
be done him. He was a robust young 
person, seemingly of about 20 years. Ask- 
ing him what his name was, he answered, 
Axajui. 2g We passed our 
Axajui some ao meat and tortillas, for 
him to eat. He ate some, but little, al- 
ways with perturbation; and taking a 
handful of earth and conveying it to his 
mouth, he said, “Pinole.” We marveled 
whence he knew of pinole. A jar of 
pinole was got out for him and he took 
a little. And another jar was made for 
him (of pinole) dissolved in water, which 
he drank all up. All his much talk in the 
midst of his perturbation was to excuse 
himself for having looked at us from the 
hill, the day before as well as today. And 
in exonerating this venial sin he commit- 
ted a pretty mortal one, saying that he 
came there sent by his Captain to spy on 
us, in order that when we took up our 
march onward the said Captain and his 
rancheria, and four other Captains with 
their rancherias, who had all been con- 
voked, hiding behind some cliffs, should 
sally to kill the Padre and his retinue, al- 
though they were many. We pardoned 
him his suchlike intentions, and having 
regaled him well we dispatched him to re- 
count to his people how we had treated 
him, and what we had told him, and that 
they should come to treat with us. But 
not one came, although this evening some 
have been descried on the same ridge. He 
went naked like all, with his bow and ar- 
rows, which were returned to him; his 
disheveled hair long and bound with a 
little cord of blue wool, very well made, 
the which we could not discover where he 
had got it. 


MOUNTAINS “SMILING WITH FLOWERS” 


They journeyed on where “the hills 
and the mountains near were all 
smiling with many flowers of various 
colours.” There was trouble with 
the Gentiles who were hostile. Some 
were taken captive and made to hear 
mass, since it was the hour of con- 
secration; “food was. given before 
and after mass, and they (the Indi- 
ans) drew forth their pipes with 
which they all smoked.” A __ little 
later they were joined by other In- 
dians and all grew so turbulent that 
it became necessary to twice dis- 
charge a musket in the air when 
“after a bit they went fleeing.” 

They journeyed and “the sun was 
most painful withal. After half an 
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hour or less on the road we descend- 
ed into an arroyo very leafy but 
without water; and through it to a 
most handsome plain, and of good 
earth, * * * Qn the good land is 
seen at the foot of the hills towards the 
Contracosta (that of the sea) much ver- 
dure; and one of our neophytes told 
us there was plenty of water. If this 
is so, we all judged it a place most 
handsome for a Mission.” 

In their journey the Indians gath- 
ered upon the hilltops and viewed 
them in silence while they followed 
the expedition from hill to hill, keep- 
ing it always in sight. Junipero says: 


It gave us no anxiety. But it did so 
when some of the hills met the others, as 
we had to pass through the narrows. 
Then all the soldiers put on their leathern 
jackets, and they and the Arriaros laid 
hand to their weapons. All had an eye 
out, but the enemy did not appear. * * 
Bye and bye twelve new Gentiles joined 
us, very merry, saying they would show us 
the way and the stopping-places; and they 
kept their word. And with their sort of 
prudence, when we arrived they—as if not 
to embarrass us during the unloading— 
withdrew to a declivity in front of us, and 
there stayed without moving. As soon 
as we weve disoccupied, I sent to them, 
by my page and an Indian interpreter, 
their treat of figs and meat, with the as- 
surance that they could come to us se- 
curely, and that they should come to sa- 
lute us all; that we were all their friends. 
They responded with signs of grateful- 
ness, but that they could not come to see 
us until the treat they wished to give us 
should arrive; that they had sent for it to 
their rancheria, which was near. So it 
befell that after we had eaten and rested, 
they came down with their nets of cooked 
mescal, and all their arms; and putting 
the latter on the ground, they began to 
explain to us the use of them, one by one, 
in their battles. They played all the 
roles, as well of him who gave the wounds 
as of him that was wounded, with so 
much liveliness and grace that we had a 
good bit of recreation. For as much as 
they wished to tell us in this matter, the 
interpreters were very superfluous. 

Until now we had not seen any women 
among them; and I desired for the pres- 
ent not to see them-—fearing that they 
went naked as the men. When amid 
these fiestas two (women) appeared, talk- 
ing as rapidly and efficaciously as this sex 
knows how and is accustomed to do; and 
when I saw them so honestly covered that 
we could take it in good part if greater 
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nudities were never seen among the Chris- 
tian women of the Missions, I was not 
sorry for their arrival. The most girlish 
one—who was, they said, the wife of the 
Captain who was there—carried upon her 
head the treat, which I had never seen— 
which was a great pancake of a thing like 
dough, but full of some fibers. I went 
to put my hands upon her head, and the 
dough was left upon them; and at once 
she and her husband began to explain to 
me how it was eaten. The old woman 
also talked, more than all, and in yells. 
The explanation of the Captain and his 
companions continued, and we were all so 
absorbed in it that we did not notice when 
the women went back; for, after a little 
while, asking for them, that we might 
thank them for their kindness, we found 
that they had already disappeared. To 
the Captain we gave wherewith to make a 
present to his wife and to all the rest; and 
we bade them farewell, and they went 
away obediently and contented, but saying 
that they wished to go on ahead with us 
and to follow us as friends. 


TOO FRIENDLY INDIANS 


Their friendliness was even too 
great. They came in such swarms to 
offer kindly services that they crowd- 
ed the trail, frightened the  pack- 
mules and prevented the progress of 
the caravan. The Captain of them 
was called and was charged concern- 
ing the matter, and tried to compose 
and gather his people, in which he 
succeeded only in part. At last the 
Senor Governor, who had gone for- 
ward, turned back and reinforced the 
request. And seeing that it was not 
enough, he ordered a musket shot 
into the air in their direction. The 
ceased, and the trouble was ended— 
although I already felt that with this 
demonstration we left them some 
doubt of our love for them. Their’s 
toward us we found confirmed, in 
that a little after we reached this 
stopping place, three Gentiles, of 
those from here presented themselves 
to us with no other weapons than the 
pipe in hand, and told us that from 
the preceding stopping-place, they 
had sent on warning that they (here) 
should receive us in peace, because 
we were good, and good people; and 
so they have done. May God Our 
Lord make these (here) and those 
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(back there) Christians. I will be- 
lieve that it would be so, if here were 
founded shortly a Mission, inasmuch 
as the place invites it.” 

Now, always, the Padre was think- 
ing of the Missions to be founded and 
his journey was not unlike that of 
Christian into the Land of Beulah. 
His notes breathe the spirit of one 
inspired: 

; On the 30th, the day of our Patron, St. 
Ferdinand, we were quiet. In a pretty 
enramada (shelter of brush), which the 
soldiers had prepared beforehand, hung 
about with their quilts and well garnished, 
I celebrated Mass with great consolation. 
* * * There is no Mission of those 
which I have seen which, after all the 
labour that has been put upon them, makes 
so good a view as this location makes 
with only that which the Lord, Author of 
Nature, hath put in it. It has groves of 
cottonwoods and other trees, more than 
in any other Mission; the land is level, 
green with its pasturage, and the water 
running along the level of the ground, 
besides which, some pieces of it are swim- 
ming in it. Some appear like fields of 
wheat in tall green stalks; others appear 
like green bean fields. In fine, he who 
did not know would believe, seeing it from 
afar, that it was a Mission made _ with 
many years of labour. The leafiness of 
the place makes a semicircle; and in the 
middle it has a hill with stone, on which 
the Mission or Pueblo could be _ put; 
whence, away from dampness, the sight 
can enjoy all that beauty. * * * May 
God our Lord will that we soon see it 
populated. 

On another day, “in mid afternoon 
Gentiles appeared; and first two 
came to us, and presently as many as 
eleven, very tame and humble. We 
regaled them much and gave them to 
eat. Likewise they brought out their 
clown (chacuaco) ; and they were all 
given tobacco. And after a long time 
they departed very content. And I 
extolled God our Lord that I had 
seen creatures so humble and_ so 
without obstacle (so far as appears) 
to their receiving the Holy Gospel.” 


THE ARROYO OF ROSES 


Again he says, still harping on his 
well desired Missions: “We entered 
a spacious plain, that it seems could 
be made use of for a Mission, putting 
into it the water of said river, that it 
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seems to me can enter it through dif- 
ferent places, the one where we left 
it, and the other in another curve 
that it makes further above on the 
other side of the plain.” He adds: 


It seems that the thorns and the stones 
of California are finished, as those so 
high mountains are almost pure earth. 
lowers many, and beautiful, as I have 
already noted before; and that there 
should be nothing lacking in this line, to- 
day on arriving at the camping place we 
have met the Queen of them, which is the 
Rose of Castile; when I write this I have 
before me a branch of rose bush with 
three roses opened, others in bud, and 
more than six unpetaled. Blessed be He 
who created them! We were detained 
here so that the beasts could enjoy the 
excellent pasture, and water from this 
Arroyo of Roses. For thus it can be 
called; as having today reconnoitered 
more at leisure I have seen in it so many 
spots rank with rose bushes full of flow- 
ers, that well could an apothecary extract 
his profit. And it seeming to me that an 
arroyo so beautiful would not be without 
profit, I have resolved in company with 
a soldier to go down stream to recon- 
noitre it. Having registered it more than 
a league, and climbed over some tall hills 
at its side to better inspect it, my hope 
has not been frustrated, as it offers in 
much extent and amplitude of land all 
pasture, and with much water, and place 
for another good Mission, and its rancho 
with much abundance of woods, princi- 
pally alamos, oaks, and others. This 
place so spacious we have called by the 
name of the Saint that today our Order 
celebrates, San Andres del Agua, for 
other name Hispelo. If the arroyos de- 
cline, the Saint, or Patron of the water, 
will make it rain, if his Mission is dedi- 
cated here. 


CAMP ON A GREAT MESA 


Intervening strips of desert waste 
assured the travellers that though 
they seemed to have entered the 
Land of Promise it was still a land 
of promise and not fulfillment. “We 
came to camp on a great mesa, truly 
poor because there is not on it any- 
thing to eat nor drink. It extends 
more than a league, and in all there 
isnot evena bush. * * * There only 
offers a little bit of dry stick that 
looks like a little stalk of flowers, 
which it seems must dress the Mesa 
in time of waters.” Later :—‘There 
were seen coyotes, deer, and more 
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antelopes, but our hunters have been 
unfortunate, because all those ani- 
mals have mocked at their shots, and 
have remained walking about, and 
of fresh meat we have had but the 
desire.” Some of the Indians of the 
expedition deserted, but it could not 
have been for lack of kindly treat- 
ment. Junipero, having enquired of 
their fellows who remained concern- 
ing the desertion of the Indians, con- 
cluded that they had fled upon hear- 
ing that San Diego was not far dis- 
tant and that they might be urged 
to remain there instead of being per- 
mitted to return to their own Mis- 
sions. This was the opinion of those 
who remained. Junipero adds: “God 
our Lord bless them, as well for the 
well they have served us as for the 
lack they will be to us in the future.” 

They came into a land that filled 
them with joy: “In fine this place 
seems for the Mission more abundant 
than can be desired, and as much en- 
titled to so great a title as San An- 
tonio, and this we call it. If San 
Diego is near (as we imagine) it will 


have in San Antonio a_ beautiful 
neighbor.” But Gentiles waylaid 
them—“One began his discordant 


jargon with great strength, that by 
his actions seemed to tell us that we 
should return back.” Later they rec- 
onnoitered, the adventurous ones in 
their leathern armour and, says Juni- 
pero, “the soldiers that went there 
with their horse herds, in whose 
sight there was not a Gentile in all 
those hills to molest them, tell me 
there are many roses of Castile, that 
the water is much, and that there are 
a thousand beauties. Thanks to 
God.” The diary continues: 


Six soldiers that today all day, guard- 
ing and pasturing the beasts, have exam- 
ined more the place * * * say it 
seems to them a weak expression to found 
a Mission, but a City of San Antonio de 
Padua. * * * Mounted to the top of 
a hill near the rushing arroyo, they have 
seen the sea through a valley that said 
arroyo follows, and it seemed to them 
about four leagues distant. * .* * On 
the 18th we set out after eating, and at 
the time of starting two or three Indians 
ran away from us * * * without our 
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knowing the reason. Thus, little by little 
we go losing our companions more neces- 
sary than some think, as only he who 
sees it from near could form a worthy 
conception of how they work, ill fed, and 
without salary. 

19th. On today’s journey a servant of 
the Senor Governor * * has dem- 
onstrated the valour of his sword by run- 
ning it through a she burro, and leaving 
her dead at his feet, because she got in 
front and retarded the walking of his 
beast of burden. And the said Senor 
Governor being assured of the burricide 
by eye witnesses, and confession of the 
culprit, deprived him of office, com- 
manded that his arms should be taken 
away, and he condemned to follow the 
expedition on foot, and that he should pay 
for the burro in quadruplum, that is for 
forty pesos. 

On the 24th, after Mass, the soldiers 
and Gentiles were trading little white 
handkerchiefs, which they greatly crave, 
for various strings of fresh fish, in which 
they well showed themselves not to be a 
bit fools, because if the handkerchiefs 
were small, also the fish were less than 
they gave for it, without haggling or dis- 
putes doing any good. And if the cloth 
were a half larger, they corresponded to 
it with a double quantity of their fish. 
We took leave of such good people. 


MULES CAUSE ASTONISHMENT 


There was a camp by the sea 
among Gentiles who gave them wel- 
come: “Their beautiful figure, de- 
portment and affability and joyous- 
ness have enamoured us all. * * * 
In fact all the Gentiles have pleased me 
but these in especial have stolen my 
heart from me. Only the mules have 
caused them astonishment and much 
fear, and being among us very con- 
fident, if they saw mules draw near, 
they all trembled, and said ‘Mula, 
mula,’ as they had heard us call 
them, and they wished to go, until 
someone got up to scare them (the 
mules) away. * * * The women go 
very honestly covered, but the men 
naked like the others in totum. * * * 
They wear a kind of crown of beaver 
skin, or of other fine fur, on their head. 
The hair cut in the form of purruque, 
and plastered with white clay with 
some cleanliness. May God _ give 
them that of the soul. Amen.” 

Junipero Serra was now approach- 
ing the spot where he was to found 
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his first Mission in Alta California. 
The spirit of the Good Shepherd was 
glowing within him. With childlike 
simplicity he says: “Along the road 
we saw jack-rabbits, cottontail rab- 
bits and herds of antelope. 3ut 
greater was the number of poor sheep 
wandering in such great quantities of 
Gentiles of both sexes, and all ages, 
that not only do not flee from us like 
others at the beginning, but stick 
to us as well along the road as after 
we have arrived at the  stopping- 
place, as if all their lives they had 
known us and treated with us; so 
there is no heart for leaving them 
thus. I invited all of them to San 
Diego. May God fetch them to us 
there, or bring them ministers who 
shall guide them to heaven in their 
own land, as it is, and He has con- 
ceded it to them so good and glad- 
some.” 

On the 27th of June, 1769, joy came 
to the heart of Junipero Serra. He 
tells it thus: “In the afternoon two 
Gentiles were seen coming anew in 
the distance, and that one of them 
had on a blue cotton. And as it was 
a new thing until here, because we 
had not seen even a thread of cloth- 
ing, we awaited his arrival with anx- 
iety, as by the signs we all guessed 
he was the bearer of good news. So 
it was, because they told us_ they 
came from San Diego, where that 
clothing had been given to them, and 
although they had spent two days on 
the road, it was because they had 


been detained in fishing. They gave 
us news of everything, although 
much of that which they told us 
seemed to us incredible, such as that 
there were two boats there, and so 
many padres. And that which pleased 
us most was their saying that they 
had met the Sergeant with his com- 
panion on the road, who, as I have 
said, went on ahead exploring sites, 
and watering places for the regula- 
tion of the day’s journey, and that 
since yesterday he would already be 
in San Diego. And thus it was.” 
Three months from the day of his 
departure from Loreto, he wrote :— 


June 28th. We were detained for a 
rest for the beasts, and on that day in the 
middle of the morning they advised us 
that they saw many people on horseback 
coming, and in a short while the said 
Sergeant arrived with ten soldiers more, 
of those of the first of the expedition, 
that by order of the Senor Captain Re- 
vera came from the post of San Diego to 
meet the Senor Governor and suite, with 
fresh beasts, and letters that from the 
two Padres Fray Juan Crespi and Fray 
Fernando Parron came to me. We re- 
joiced, and we heard all that had passed 
on the boats, and the reason why they 
were both there, and the four padres, and 
the rest that there was about everything; 
these news livening in us, as in all, desires 
for our arrival. 

On the 29th early in the morning, the 
Governor with his servant and eight 
soldiers advanced ahead of us to ‘arrive 
the same day at the Port of San Diego; 
and thus it was. I said Mass, and those 
who remained heard it in so festal a day, 
and plenty of Gentiles saw it with much 
attention. 





THE LESSON 


By Arthur J. Burdick. 


It takes a life of woes and joys, 


Of taking and of giving, 


Of smiles and tears, of hopes and fears, 
To learn that life’s worth living. 
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Devoted to Facts of 


A NEW RAILWAY MOTOR 
CAR 


The Union Pacific Railroad officials at 
Omaha have been experimenting with 
their new motor car No. 7, just out of 
the shops. This car is an improvement on 
the previous motor cars in that it is spe- 
cially designed for climbing grades and 
has several new arrangements, the most 
conspicious of which is the ventilation 
of the cars, the windows being round, 
similar to port-holes on steamships. The 
car is air, water, and dust proof; it has 
a side entrance in the middle of the car 
instead of at the end. 

The first trial run developed good climb- 
ing ability over the grades and a speed 
of forty miles an hour with ease. The 
noise of the engine was largely eliminated 
and the mechanism of the car worked 
splendidly. 


FOURTEEN - DOUBLE- 
EIGHT 
Aw, shucks! I don’t think Uncle Jim 
An’ Pa say what they mean 


In talkin’ ’bout them motor cars 
*At’s run by gasoline. 


Pa says they'll revolutionize 
The transportation world, 


Material Progress in the West 


An’ that ’n ten or ‘leven years 
All engines will be “hurled 


Into oblivion.” I ast Pa 
What all them long words meant. 
(I seen he winked at Uncle Jim 
An’ said, “You tell ’im, Kent.” ) 


My Uncle Jim Kent’s engineer 
Of fourteen-double-eight, 

Which pulls eleven outer here— 
You bet she’s never late. 


I'd hate ter see a motor car 
Pull ‘leven up the track, 

*Cause most of all I know I’d miss 
The puffin’ of the stack. 


No, when I see the big headlight 
Of fourteen-double-eight 

Away up there above my head 
An’ shinin’ out so straight, 


I tell yer, ’t makes a feller feel 
-Afraid and kinder slim, 

An’ wish ’at he was just as big 
And strong as Uncle Jim. 


An’ so I hope ’at Uncle Jim 
An’ Pa ain’t got it straight 

Shucks! Motor cars ain’t in it with 
Old fourteen-double-eight. 


LaureEN S. Fisu. 

















THE LATEST RAILWAY MOTOR CAR. 


——————————— 
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SARAH BERNHARDT BIDDING GOOD-BYE TO CALIFORNIA AT THE GREEK THEATRE IN BERKELEY. 


BERNHARDT IN PHEDRE 


Madame Bernhardt on this last tour has 
played to strange audiences and in strange 
places—in barns, under improvised can- 
vas; but never in such a place of beauty 
as that classical amphitheatre at Berke- 
ley lifting white pillars above the tree- 
clad hills, as far away from theatrical 
greed and graft as the scenes of Phedre 
itself, transplanted by Racine from Euri- 
pides. The play was during May under 
the auspices of the University of Cali- 
fornia by Madame Bernhardt and her com- 
pany for the benefit of San Francisco 
sufferers. Madame Bernhardt was as 
happy as a naive child over the wonderful 
setting. She said the day before the per- 
formance, “I shall play Phedre as I have 
never played before. One must. It is 
Greece!” and she lifted her eyes to the 
stone tier on tier of seats backed by the 
pale green hills and dark files of trees. 

Madame Bernhardt kept her word. 
That atmosphere was electrical. From 
the surrounding towns the crowds had 
come. Sad San Francisco had sent her 
small toll even. It was a day like a jewel 
and brought out brilliant gowns and sun- 
shades like tropical flowers to fill the great 
classical place. On all sides in the bright 
air swung silken banners, the French tri- 
color and the university blue and gold, and 
the student ushers rushed about with 


bright scarfs pinned to their arms with 
fraternity pins. 

The whole world knows Bernhardt’s 
Phedre. Racine anticipated Sarah in writ- 
ing it, some critic has said; and certainly 
this Greek theatre has been waiting for 
her since its building. The abandon and 
perfection of her Phedre were wonderful 
with a new magnetic splendor, that came 
wholly from the actress’ sympathy with 
her perfect setting, of her appreciation of 
the great colorful multitude, 7000 people 
mad with gratitude and affection. None 
that saw the performance can forget it. 
That voice like a marvelous instrument, 
full of boding music, could be heard even 
in its most infinitesimal whisper, beyond 
the amphitheatre, where among the hills, 
listened the crowds who could not gain 
admittance. 

On the final act the sun sank low, the 
multicolored sunshades closed like flowers 
and the goodnight twitter of innumerable 
birds in the trees about, formed a tender 
minor chorus that made the overbearing 
reality of that final tragedy less tense. 

And when the heavy golden-green cur- 
tains whirled finally behind that tragic 
creature in clinging white and gold, with 
her purple and crimson-cloaked train, the 
great place went mad. 

The shouts of thousands tore the air 
and handkerchiefs fluttered like myriad 
signals. Again and again Sarah came back 
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smiling and kissing her hands like the 
happy volatile child she will always be 
at heart. 

They would not leave. Hundreds waited 
among the hills, packing close about the 
actress’ carriage; and when she finally 
appeared—Sarah, not Phedre now—in a 
shimmer of rose-glowing silk, her arms 
full of La France roses, the crowd burst 
into cheers cut sharply by University 
yells; and Madame Bernhardt struggled 
to her carriage shaking hands with all 
of the crowd who could reach. All down 
the hill the University students pursued 
the carriage for a final glimpse. Never in 
all that life of adulation was such a re- 
ception. To her very car followed the 
half-tearful, shaken crowd. 

Bernhardt will never be sorry she came 
to the unhappy coast, to “poor business” 
to get straight as a blow between the 
eyes a realization of California’s cruel 
disaster; and California, San Francisco, 
will remember her splendid generosity to 
the end of time. 

Madame Bernhardt, herself, declared later 
as she was leaving America, that the greatest 
experience of her historic career had been 
this last appearance as Phedre in California. 
“There,” she said, “in the Greek Theatre of 
the University of California at Berkeley I 
played Phedre as it has never been played 
before, under blue skies and in a classic thea- 
tre of the Greek type. 

“There sat before me eight thousand folk, 
of whom more than half had been made 
homeless bv the terrible fire of San Francisco, 
and they forgot—yes, I believe they forgot all.” 

Sarah Bernhardt’s special pride in this 
culmination of her dramatic career will be 
understood, when it is remembered that she 
made her first appearance on the French 
stage, fifty years ago, when her greatest pre- 
decessor, la grande Rachel had just attained 
the supreme triumph of her career, likewise 
as Phedre. 

LucILLE VIiviAN PIERCE. 


DEVELOPING THE WEST 


The rush of settlers westward has in- 
creased the traffic on all western lines, 
especially those to the far west and Pacific 
Coast. This means additional equipment 
to handle freight and passengers. 

For the present year the Southern Pacific 
Company has ordered 60 chair cars, 10 
baggage cars and 6 diners—3 of these 
diners being for the Southern Pacific 
Company and three for the Central 
Pacific. 

There has also been ordered for the 
freight department 1,250 box cars, of 
which 750 are for use of Southern Pacific 
and 500 for Central Pacific; 100 flat cars, 
of which 60 are for the Southern Pacific 
and 40 for the Central Pacific; for hand- 
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ling meats and fruits they have ordered 
300 refrigerator cars, 150 for the Southern 
Pacific and 100 for the Central Pacific. 

In addition to the above orders, there 
have been ordered 11 of the Atlantic type 
locomotives, and 6 of the Pacific type; 
also 32 consolidation locomotives and 23 
switch locomotives. Of the above loco- 
motives, the Southern Pacific will use 9 
of the Atlantic, 6 of the Pacific, 16 of the 
consolidation, and 16 switchers, the bal- 
ance to be used by the Central Pacific. 








SUNSET IN TEXAS 


The above is the reproduction of a photo- 
graph of a very attractive display made in the 
windows of the Purdy Book Store, of Hous- 
ton, Texas. The photograph does not show 
the beauty of the design, which depicted a 
birdseye view of the Southern Pacific tracks 
from New Orleans to San Francisco; the 
prairies of Louisiana and Texas, and the hills 
and mountains of the west were all graphi- 
cally similated, while the railroad tracks 
stretched the entire distance, with small posts 
here and there indicating the principal cities. 
All this design was made from copies of 
Sunset. The proprietors of the Purdy Book 
Store have always been of the enterprising 
kind and the display made paid them well for 
their trouble and resulted in an enormous sale 
of the April number of the magazine. 


AT WITTER SPRINGS 


The Witter Springs Company announce 
the opening on June Ist of their $250,000 
hotel. It is located in the midst of a 
fourteen-hundred acre ranch near Witter 
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medical springs in Lake county, California. 
The hotel is thoroughly modern in all its 
appointments, and is under the manage- 
ment of H. W. Wills, formerly assistant 
manager of the Hotel St. Francis of San 
Francisco. The company has a large 
number of cottages also for those who 
desire to use them. The country around 
the hotel offers unusual facilities for those 
who wish to ride, drive, fish or walk, and 
in connection with the springs, should 
make the place a much frequented resort 
for those seeking health, rest or pleasure. 





A TIP TO SALMON 
FISHERS 


It is a common saying that the people of 
California, having so many varied sports and 
pleasures daily at their doors, most grossly 
neglect them; hence, just a word about 
salmon fishing in Monterey bay. This bay 
teems with aquatic life throughout the year. 
At some periods, when feeding, salmon run 
close in shore, and vary in weight, including 
monsters of twenty and thirty pounds and 
above. They are the Quinnat, or King 
Salmon, and are true to the name. 

Salmon fishing is classed, throughout the 
world, as royal sport, and, to capture one 
while in ocean waters, or during the full 
strength of his sea-life, makes it true to 
the name, and leaves something to be re- 
membered and talked about. Eastern or 
European salmon rise to the fly or bait 
while in fresh waters, rivers or lakes, and, 
for that reason, preserves are leased for fab- 
ulous money, whereby the sport can be 
privately owned and enjoyed. 

The Western or Pacific salmon is superior 
to the Eastern salmon as a sporting fish, but 
will seldom rise to fly or bait in fresh water. 
It is caught by open-sea trolling and at vari- 
ous depths, the largest fish running very 
deep. Because of this peculiar condition, bait 
or trolling lines must be used and weighted, 
and, heretofore, when landing a fish, the play 
has been weakened proportionately with the 
weight of the sinker. It has been long de- 
bated, why this difficulty could not be over- 
come, and the angler given full enjoyment 
of landing his fish with rod and reel, thus 
making the sport of taking Western salmon 
far beyond the Eastern salmon fly fishing of 
Canada or Furope. 

A new kind of tackle has been developed 
recently, so simple in construction that peo- 
ple wonder why it was not established long 
ago. The arrangement can best be described 
by the diagram here shown: 





A short distance from the hook (a) is set 
in the line two swivels (b); a few inches 
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beyond are fastened to the line two rings, 
marked (cc). Between these rings is located 
a weak line (d), holding in place an eyed 
sinker (e). With this tackle the bait and 
line can be held for large fish at any depth, 
proportionately, with the weight of sinker and 
speed of trolling boat. The bait revolves 
upon the double swivel, and prevents kinking 
of the line. When a salmon strikes, the 
weaker line, between the two rings, breaks, 
thus liberating the sinker and leaving the 
fish for free play upon the rod. A sinker is 
lost each time a fish strikes, but when made 
of iron, costing but a few cents each, the ex- 
pense is nominal. Those who have tried the 
new arrangement are enthusiastic in praise 
of it, for any person who has experienced the 
full strength of a grown salmon upon a rod, 
while in his sea-life, can best understand what 
this new sport has in store for every man of 
moderate means. 

The salmon fishing of Eastern rivers, while 
magnificent enough to cause the individual 
expenditure of thousands of dollars, is not 
to be compared with this Western sport of 
taking a deep-sea salmon when handled by a 
skillful fisherman, and at nominal expense. 
There should be more enthusiastic adherents, 
and, unquestionably, the new tackle will 
largely widen the present circle. 

Try it and be happy as a boy again. 

A. D 


TEN DAYS 


Caller.—“I wish to see your father. Is 
he at liberty?” 

The Boy.—‘Yep 
terday!” 


He was let out yes- 


BEAUTIFYING RUBIDOUX 


Contract for building a railroad around 
Rubidoux mountain was let on June 14th 
to the Alsap Engineering and Construction 
Company, Los Angeles, for about $20,000. 
The road will be about two and one-half 
miley in length, winding around the moun- 
tain, starting from Seventh street, and com- 
ing out near Fourteenth street. Another con- 
tract for $2,000 for a cement archway bridge 
over Seventh street was also let. This is the 
beginning of beautifying Rubidoux mountain, 
which is expected will be far beyond any 
drive in Southern California, excelling that 
of Smiley Heights. The total amount to be 
expended is placed somewhere near $55,000. 


PHONETIC 


A girl who was buying her trousseau 

Said, “Nowadays people wear blousseau, 

I’m sure I sha’n’t make 

Any fatal mistake 

If I buy this blue gown, so I’ll dousseau.” 
G, F. Morcan. 














COURSE 
BROKEN 


Broken the bark and lost the paddle! 
No more the red man’s fragile craft 
Cleaves the bright waves of the mighty 
river, 
Lit by the sun god’s sparkling shaft. 


Broken the bow and lost the arrow! 
Done is the red man’s stealthy chase, 
When over plain and tangled woodland 

Beast and savage held fleet race. 


Broken the camp, and lost the worn trail 
On the Red Man’s old domain; 

Gone his wildness, power, freedom, 
Gone to ne’er return again. 


Broken the heart and lost the spirit 
Of the Red Man; cowed and tame 
In stories wild and mystic legend, 
Proudly he vaunts his ancient fame. 
Epitu L. NILEs. 


IN SUTHERLIN VALLEY 


Lying south of the city of Portland one 
hundred and seventy-five miles on the line of 
the Southern Pacific, hedged in on either side 
by the Calapooia and Umpqua ranges, is the 
Sutherlin valley. Stretching eastward from 
the railroad for a distance of ten miles, with 
a varying width of one to three miles, as 
level as the hand of Nature could mold 
it, blest with a climate that cannot be 
excelled, it is one of the most beautiful 
spots in Oregon. 

Nature did not end her efforts by mak- 
ing this valley, with its ten thousand acres, 
attractive, but has endowed it with a soil 
of wondrous richness. One thing only 
was lacking—sufficient water during the 
dry season. A survey demonstrated that 
the waters of the Calapooia river could 
be turned on to this valley. company 
was organized, known as the Calapooia 
Investment Company that built a concrete 
dam in the river where the water was to 
be taken out. <A ditch was then con- 
structed from the dam site to the head of 
the valley. At this point the water has 
a perpendicular drop to the valley of forty- 
five feet; and here is constructed a com- 
plete and up-to-date power plant of suffi- 
cient capacity to furnish light and power 
for the entire valley. This line is com- 
pleted and is in operation. The Calapooia 
river starts in the snow peaks of the Cas- 
cades, taking a westerly course and empty- 
ing into the North Umpqua. It is a swift 
flowing mountain stream with a good 
supply of water during the entire year. 

The valley needs irrigation systems. 
The land is as level as a table, and the 
side hills slope gradually, so it will be an 
easy matter to construct ditches to put the 
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water on the land. The soil is extremely 
fertile and productive, and being of great 
depth insures long life without the aid of 
fertilizers. In the upper portion the soil is 
a rich gravelly loam; while the lower portion 
is a heavy black loam formation. 

It has been demonstrated that wheat, 
tye, oats and other grains can be profit- 
ably raised if the season is moist enough, 
but there is not sufficient moisture during 
the average season to make diversified 
farming sure in this valley. Under these 
conditions the controlling company de- 
cided to cut their holdings into small 
tracts and encourage the raising of fruits 
of various kinds—apples, peaches, pears, 
plums, cherries, strawberries, and small 
fruits. This conclusion was arrived at 
after a long and careful study of the ex- 
isting conditions, and _ obtaining the 
opinion of expert horticulturists. The 
valley has always been noted for the fine 
fruit it produced; even old orchards, which 
have been allowed to run wild, without 
care or pruning, today produce excellent 
fruit under such adverse conditions. 

The old Sutherlin orchard, planted many 
years ago, had a reputation throughout 
this entire country for its product. Run- 
ning through a portion of this orchard is 
a blind spring; along this water course 
the trees look fresh, healthy and are an- 
nually laden with exceptionally fine fruit. 
This, in itself, is a demonstration of what 
a small amount of irrigation will accom- 
plish. On the ranch of Mr. Crouch there 
is an orchard which has received more 
care than any other in the valley. Several 
visits were made this last summer and fall 
to inspect the quality of the fruit produced. 
The trees were well filled with different 
varieties of apples of fine size, flavor and 
quality—all this without any irrigation; 
though the owner keeps the land well 
worked. Douglas county stands in the 
front rank in the quality of peaches raised. 
The Crouch ranch has a fair sample of 
this fruit. A personal inspection showed 
his trees to be in the best of condition 
and the orchard, though young, is bearing 
in good quantities. 

There are a few pear trees scattered 
along the valley that have been allowed to 
grow up without any care, still they are 
well filled with fruit each season. No 
finer cherries can be produced in any part 
of the state, than in this section. There 
are many trees al] through this valley that 
produce a good crop each year and the 
quality is exceedingly fine. Strawberries 
flourish in all parts of the valley. People 
come from quite a distance to pick berries 
during the season. Mr. Foster has given 
some attention to raising strawberries on 
his ranch in the valley and he has met with 
unbounded success. 

On the Crouch ranch out in a field, 
where the cattle, sheep, etc., have a free 
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range, is a patch of blackberries, that does ) 


not cover over thirty feet square. The ' 
bushes were very tall and simply loaded 
with great large berries, when inspected, 
in the middle of August. Mr. Crouch 
said that several bushels had been picked 
from these vines, and that they would 
keep on bearing for a long time to come. 

‘There is a brick and tile plant in opera- 
tion upon the land of the company that 
is doing a profitable business today. This 
concern is in a position to furnish brick 
and tile at a moderate cost to people 
settling in this valley. At the lower end 
of the valley, on the company’s lands and 
lying within a few hundred feet of the 
railway track, there is a fine sand stone 
quarry. ‘This quarry furnished the stone 
that was used in the state capitol at Salem 
and it has been used in the construction 
of many buildings in and about Oakland. 
The stone is of exceptional quality and 
can be finished in any style. 

It is a part of the company’s plan to 
build a substantial stone and gravel road 
from the railway to the head of the valley. 
This will allow the residents throughout 
the valley to haul their products to the 
railway in good condition for shipment. 
The road can be built very cheaply, as 
both stone and gravel are obtainable right 
on the line of the proposed improvement. 
The valley is so level that the highway 
can easily - constructed with plow and 
scraper. 

A town site will be located on the 
railroad at the foot of the valley and from 
its controlling position should make one 
of the very best towns in Southern Ore- 
gon. Oakland, which lies three miles 
north of the point where the town site is 
to be located, ships more poultry and 
poultry produce and cattle, than any other 
station along the railway. Fifteen miles 
up the valley is standing one of the finest 
virgin forests in Oregon, covering over 
fifty thousand acres, and by a careful and 
conservative estimate, credited with two 
billion feet of merchantable lumber. All 
this will be compelled to come out by way 
of this valley, and in all probability, manu- 
factured at the town site, making another 
large item in favor of this place, as well 
as the fact that all supplies to the logging 
camps, mills, etc., will have to come from 
this point. This valley, built up and popu- 
lated as it should be, under irrigation, 
alone would support a good sized town. 


F. J. BLaKkeELey. 
OREGON 
Know ye a land ‘neath the dome of 


heav’n, 
Like this mystic land of ours? 
Where does the flag of liberty wave, 
In balmier breeze than ours? 


Where ‘neath the rays of the sun is 
found, 
Such sweet and perfumed flowers, 
Or grander scenes than Oregon yields 
In all this land of ours? 


Know ye a land where the mountain 
peaks, 

Are crowned with crystal snow? 

Where torrents bound in mighty leaps, 
To gain the lands below? 

Where in pearly streams they gurgle 

sweet, 

At evening twilight’s glow, 

To sound the praise of our western 


land 
Through all the vales below? 
Know ye a land where the evergreen 


rs, 
Rear their needled spires on high? ; 
Where the antlered buck bounds lightly 
on 
At the lion’s savage cry? 
Where the shuffling tread of the bear is 


ear 
Where clustered berries lie, 
While the harvest moon o’er the moun- 
tain crest, 
Keeps watch from an azure sky? 


Know ye a land where the shores are 
*plashed 
With the waves of sparkling brine! 
Where the mistletoe blooms on the 
gnarled oak, 
To deck the glad yule time? 
Where the fields are filled with golden 


grain, 
And the trees with fruit incline, 
While in pastures green on hill and 
vale, 
Roam the herds of fattened kine. 


Know ye a land where the rainbow 
points 
To the ground at your very door? 
Where ’tis true the hills and mounts are 
lled 
With a wealth of precious ore. 
Where the speckled trout in the silvery 
stream 
Doth bask near the pebbly shore, 
While the pheasants “zoon” in the 
shady glen, 
Wake echoes in vale and moor. 


Know ye this land, this Oregon land, 
Of mines and wealth untold, 
Where ports and streams and railroads 
bound 
Its forests and mines of gold? 
Know ye this clime, this Oregon clime, 
Where the heart doth ne’er grow cold, 
Where health and wealth with joy com- 
bined, 
Charm the youth who ne’er grows old? 
Dr. F. W. Hunt. 
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Books and Writers 


“KENELM’S DESIRE” 


In “Kenelm’s Desire,” an Indian romance 
by Hughes Cornell, which is just off 
the press of Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
we have an audacious undertaking for an 
untried writer. Not only is this Indian 
story brought out by the publishers of 
“Ramona,” but it challenges comparison, 
otherwise, with that loved classic, by its 
leading motif; that of the Indian who 
succeeded, in contradistinction to Mrs. 
Jackson’s Indian who failed. 

It is but fair to say that the Indians 
described are of a higher civilization than 
those with which we are familiar. Ac- 
cording to Fiske, the Diggers of California 
and the Siwashes of Puget Sound repre- 
sent the lowest intellectuality among all 
American aborigines. This is carefully 
brought out in the book, where the Indian 
characters hold themselves haughtily aloof 
from the “common Siwashes” of the 
region. Kenelm is presumably the highest 
development of this high type of aboriginal 
American. Nevertheless, those who know 
Hon. Dr. Oronhyatekha of Toronto, Can- 
ada, physician, barrister, Oxford graduate 
and Chief Ranger of the Independent 
Order of Foresters throughout the world, 
will consider Kenelm’s achievements not 
especially noteworthy. 

Dr. Oronhyatekha, 
book, says: 
the Indian characteristics,” 


speaking of the 
“It very faithfully portrays 
but adds, “An 


Indian is never quite as good an Indian 
as he otherwise would be, when he bears 
a white man’s name.’ 

liss Laura Cornelius, a_ full-blood 
Oneida Indian, student of law at Stanford, 
last year, and now in New York city, who 
is a more intellectual and literary type of 
Indian than Kenelm, insists that the book 
is the first to present a true phase of the 
Indian question, which has been unac- 
countably neglected in fiction. However this 
may be, the author has been so fortunate as 
to find for the making of her first novel, three 
absolutely new things under the sun to write 
about; a new theme, a new hero, and a new 
setting. The setting is British Columbia, 
green and beautiful in its summer dress, and 
predominatingly out of doors. There is 
canoeing, camping, fishing and plenty of 
riotous young blood to enjoy it all; in 
spite of which one catches revealing 
glimpses of political men and_ affairs 
which makes it seem much of a man’s 
book. And yet, what woman can resist a 
love story in the true, romantic, old-fash- 
ioned sense of the word, especially if it 
be a love story with a problem? 

The minor characters are vital, and 
sometimes utterly pathetic; while the por- 
trait of the Chieftain of her tribe bears 
the impress of absolute, essential truth. 
All these characters witness to. the 
author’s close and sympathetic study of 
the many types which she _ delineates: 
members of the race of which, collectively, 
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so much is known; individually, so little. 

Meanwhile, it is pleasant to watch the 
new Californian novelists coming more 
and more to the front with each succeed- 
ing half-year’s publications. There is the 
best material in the world “just here,” as 
Kenelm would say, and no lack of the true 
art-spirit for its interpretation. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Price 
$1.50. M. E. E. 


“A LEVANTINE LOG-BOOK” 


One of the most comprehensive books on 
modern travel is Jerome Hart’s “A Levan- 
tine Log-Book,” which leaves nothing un- 
told worth telling from the derivation of 
“Levant” to best methods of getting there, 
and back. Perhaps the most interesting 
chapter is that on Naples and Vesuvius, 
read by the light of the late eruption. Mr. 
Hart makes an unconscious prophecy in 
his light vein in this connection: “When 
you are traveling, always do things while 
you can. Never wait. If the day is a 
fine one, go up to Vesuvius at once, for 
the next day there may be an eruption 
on the mountain.” ‘The author, following 
his own advice, saw the crater, and the 
town, as no one will ever see them again. 
The tour through the Holy Land is de- 
scribed in Mr. Hart’s breezy modern way, 
so vastly different from the solemn style 
in which that pilgrimage is usually under- 
taken. The book is as entertaining to 
the reminiscent traveler as to the expect- 
ant one. Published by Longmans, Green 


& Co. 


“THE CHALLENGE” 


In “The Challenge,’ Warren Cheney has 
more than fulfilled the promise he gave 
in his novel of last year, ‘““The Way of the 
North.” His latest book is a strong bit 
of writing, so vivid and convincing a 
plot, and so masterly the handling, as to 
remind one forcefully of the power and 
art of Sinckiewikz. Curiously, though, the 
scenes which Mr. Cheney loves to paint 
are all among the great distances of the 
frozen north,.his stories never remind one 
of Gilbert Parker who has pre-empted so 
much of that vast territory, nor indeed of 
Jack London who has written so many 
Alaskan stories. Mr. Cheney has chosen 
a separate field, the Russian occupation 
of that country, and his plots are as ab- 
sorbing and as romantic as those of the 
Polish (?) novelist whose style must have 
strongly influenced him. Without strain 
or the noise of machinery, many new 
situations are introduced, so skillfully that 
they seem the inevitable unrolling of the 
plot. The author has the keen dramatic 
sense, for in every instance the descrip- 
tion of any object or place foreshadows the 
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development of plot, so unusual in any 
except the dramatic writers. The “draw,” 
the mysterious whirlpool in the bay, is not 
simply a bit of good descriptive writing. 
Anyone who had read “The Way of the 
North” knew at the beginning that the 
eddy was to have a strong influence on 
the lives of the people in the story, and 
followed the description with the atten- 
tion -“ writing is not usually awarded. 

The hero, Ivan Egorovitch, is happily 
drawn, and the priest, Simeon Gvosdek 
in his uncanny representation of Nemesis, 
is a virile contribution to our gallery of 
original creations. Perhaps a slight flaw 
is the anti-climax of the too swift happy 
ending. One can understand Ivan’s flight 
from his post of honor, his temporary im- 
prisonment to help as he must the girl 
he loves, but that a man of his mettle— 
so well has Mr. Cheney drawn him—the 
girl once gained, could altogether over- 
look the trick played on him, taxes the 
credulity of the reader who would have 
Motrya punished or held in suspense by 
the lover whose honor she has helped to 
smirch, rather than to prize. It is the 
only place in the fascinating book where 
the author has failed to use his dramatic 
opportunity, for the element of suspense 
at the close is dropped. 

One leaves the story with the impres- 
sion of having traveled in an unfamiliar 
corner of the world, having seen a thril- 
ling drama of real life. Published by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

H.R. A. 


BOOK NOTES 


In “Shadow Land,” Florence H. Rob- 
ertson has given three short stories of the 
south. They are pictures of days in Old 
Virginia—pictures that reflect well the 
incidents of the slavery period. They are 
reminiscent stories, evidently from the 
“land of used-to-be,”’ and as such have 
historical as well as romantic value. Pub- 
lished by Richard G. Badger, Gorham 
Press, Boston. 


In “The Mystery of the West,’ Dr. 
Dodge attempts an ambitious epic. It 
contains many strong and vigorous lines 
and is well worth the reading of all who 
believe in the spirit and strength of the 
great west country. In his “foreword” 
the writer boasts of a Norse ancestry: 


With brawny arm he hauled the net, 

And I see in my hands the mark of it yet; 
One of earth’s toilers, strong and free, 
He left me his love of liberty. 


As I sing it now I seem to hear 

The voice of ocean loud in my ear, 
The rush and roll of the breaker’s roar, 
The lofty song of his island shore. 
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GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 
CHECK 


All writers of reputation who chanced to be 
in San Francisco during the fire were kept 
busy supplying Eastern newspapers and 
magazines with stories of the disaster. 
Among these was Mrs. Gertrude Atherton 
who sent her account to Harper’s Weekly. 
On receipt of her check for $200 in payment 
she promptly turned it over to the Woman’s 
Press Association relief fund where the 
money was welcomed in aiding several home- 
less and needy members. 


THE PASSING OF CHINA- 
TOWN 


And the strange, strange breath of the 
Orient town, 
That clung to the salt sea air, 
And the steep old street and the sandal’d 


eck, 
And the “pipe fiend” in his lair— 


Oh, where are the lanterns that swung 
about, 
With their dragons of yellow and red, 
And the shuffling string of yellow men, 
And the babe with the bells on his head? 
Where are the gambling clubs now gone, 
With their doors of iron and oak, 
And the passage below and the joss-house 
bells, 
And the pungy smell of smoke? 
And where is the pawnshop over the way, 
And the fish and the varnished pork, 
And the bound-foot maid and the “Melican 
Chink,” 
And the “Guide” who did no work? 
* * * * 


Gone, all gone, in a puff of smoke, 
To the realm of far beyond, 

And never again in a white man’s town 
Will a Chinatown be born. 

They called it a pest and cursed it well— 
But they all MUST go and see, 


And they loved it, too—’twixt me and 
you— 
That town of the “Heathen Chinee.” 
Percy F. MoNntTGOMERY. 








CHECK GIVEN SAN FRANCISCO SUFFERERS BY GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
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GRAND OPERA IN SAN 
FRANCISCO 


The members of the Conried Grand 
Opera Company sitting in Union Square, 
surrounded by a few hastily packed hand- 
bags, watching the fire meet the stone 
buildings along Market street, marked 
the end of the grand opera season in San 
Francisco. The fact that $125,000 had 
been received at the box office attests the 
fact that the people of San Francisco had 
set no small store by this opera season. 
After the disaster, Charles W. Strine, the 
manager of the company, found comfort- 
able quarters for the singers at the differ- 
ent clubs in the city, and on Friday they 
left in special train for the east. It took 
eight sixty-foot cars to bring the costumes 
and scenery of this company to the coast, 
and all that they saved could have been 
carried back in a market basket. Some 
members of the company had many inter- 
esting experiences; Caruso singing arias 
from the various operas in his repertoire 
to the people in Portsmouth Square; 
Mesdames Fames and Sembrich camped 
one night in a sandlot at the foot of Van 
Ness avenue, but no one complained, and 
not one member of this famous company 
suffered any injury. 


CITY AND COUNTRY 


Get out in the open, the round earth is 
rocking, 
Take to the woods, the fields and the 
farm. 
The city’s behavior is really quite shocking, 
“Good form” being lost in the crash of 
alarm. 


Man made the city and made it a terror, 
When the grasp of the temblor shakes 
it to ruin, 
And the canyons of streets become a red 
horror, 
As flame follows flame in the work of 
undoing. 


God made the country, and made it to live 


in, 
It abides through the years as abide the 
great stars. 
The cities are crushed that the multitudes 
strive in, 
And hearts, like the earth, bear the mark 
of the scars. 


Your pardon, good neighbor, but you add 
to the danger; 
When the shivers have shattered the 
city’s deep base, 
Your neighborly chimney may be in my 
best chamber, 
Coming down through the roof with 
undignified haste. 


MAGAZINE 


The dust of great fortunes spreads gray 
like a desert, 
It sticks to your garments and powders 
your hair: 
We cart away tons of the ashes of effort, 
The life’s long endeavor burned away 
to despair. 


3ut no: What we lost when the street 
took a tumble, 
Was but baggage at best: we remain; 
And he is a craven who sits down to 
grumble, 
And doesn’t get up and go at it again. 


We can’t reckon our worth by the things 
that we gather, 
Nor measure the soul by the sum of 
our pelf, 
These vary and change like the clouds and 
the weather; 
The blue sky which remains is our 
Innermost Self. 


All the same, when the city rains bricks, 
let me out; 
I prefer to be found on some well be- 
haved farm; 
And I’d swap the best house on the streets 
hereabout, 
For a roost in Robin Hood’s barn. 


That gray old farm house under the hill, 
Keeps its own with the years as they 
pass, 


I’m not scared, I’m not nervous, but 
still, 
Let me out, let me out on the grass. 
A. J. WELLs. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Who now dare longer trust thy mother 
hand? 

So like thee thou hadst not another child; 

The favorite flower of all thy western 
sand, 

She looked up, Nature, in thy face and 
«miled, 

Trustful of thee, all-happy in thy care. 

She was thine own, not to be lured away 

Down joyless paths of men. Happy as 
fair, 

Held to thy heart—that was she yester- 
day. 

To-day the sea is sobbing her sweet name; 

She cannot answer—she that loved thee 


est, 

That clung to thee till hell’s own shock 
and flame 

Wrenched her, swept her, from thy for- 
getting breast. 

Day’s darling playmate of thy wind and 
sun! 

Mother, what hast thou done, what hast 
thou done? 

JoHN VANCE CHENEY. 
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SUNSET 


MOTHER EARTH WROTE 
THIS 





The above is a copy from the original draw- 
ing of the Ewing seismograph of the Chabot 
Observatory, Oakland (across the bay from 
San Francisco), traced by the pen of the 
instrument on April 18th, upon a smoked 
glass plate, always kept in readiness to receive 
the tracing showing the movements of the 
earth’s surface. 

The drawing is magnified by the instru- 
ment itself about six times. The real motion 
under the insirument was about six-tenths of 
an inch. This, of course, means only for the 
surface; any motion of a large area would 
not be shown at all, as the whole instrument 
would move with it. The three well recog- 
nized motions of earthquakes are all shown— 
the vertical, horizontal and gyratory. 








CAPTAIN HAWES 


SAVING THE MINT 


During the early hours of the great San 
Francisco fire, T. Hawes, captain of the 
watch of the United States Mint, had charge 
of the federal building and the millions of 
hoarded treasure. Before the troops arrived 
to reinforce those employes who. were able 
to penetrate the cordon of soldiery, he had 
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gathered a few watchmen and early-arrived 
workmen. Before eight o’clock, the fire 
swept the south side of Mission Street and 
burst into fierce waves of heat as it surged 
over the ruins of the old Cosmopolitan hotel. 
The pumping apparatus of the Mint had not 
been repaired at that early hour, and the fire- 
fighters under Captain Hawes were obliged 
to resort to water buckets, and behind iron 
shutters they prevented the ignition of the 
south side of the building. During the lull 
that followed before the flames swept around 
the building from the north, Captain Hawes 
improved this time by clearing inflammable 
material from the roof and other threatened 
portions of the building. 


FUMES FROM UNCLE 
RASTUS’ PIPE 


Yah, suh, necess’ty may be de mammy 
of invention, but bein’ broke is de daddy 
of git up an’ hustle. 

Dey talks ’bout er weddin’ makin’ two 
hearts happy, an’ I reckon hit’s so; but hit 
‘pears ter me dat de preachah dat gits de 
tip fer tyin’ °em tergedder ain’t sheddin’ 
no tears. 

Trufe gwine come out, ’specially if hit’s 
*bout you an’ yer wife knows hit. 

Dey is jes’ one hones’ kind ob thief in 
de world, an’ dat’s de thief dat steals 
kisses, ’caze he’s boun’ ter gib it back. 

No, suh, you cain’t tell how fer er frog 
kin jump by lookin’ at him, an’ you cain’t 
tell how sharp er woman’s tongue is by 
feelin’ hit. 

De kind ob eloquence dat is de most 
commones’ is de kind dat don’t git no 
praise, and dat’s cussin’ eloquence. 


A.J. W. 


CALIFORNIA’S AMERICA 


At the recent Presbyterian general assembly at 
Des Moines, Iowa, Dr. Henry Van Dyke sad the 
following verses as an addition to the national an- 
them, in loving tribute to California. They were 
sung by the houseless public school children of San 
Francisco at their commencement exercises in Golden 
Gate Park on June 2d: 


I love thy inland seas, 

Thy capes and giant trees, 
Thy rolling plains; 

Thy canyons wild and deep, 

Thy prairies’ boundless sweep, 

Thy rocky mountains steep, 
Thy fertile mains. 


Thy domes, thy silvery strands, 
Thy golden gate that stands 
Affront the west; 
Thy sweet and crystal air. 
Thy sunlight everywhere, 
O, land beyond compare, 
I love thee best. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, A TRIBUTE 


Among the countless thousands who will 


mourn 

Your ruined splendor, lying black and 
dead, 

Not those bereft of goods are most for- 
lorn— 

Not even when they cried aloud for 

bread— 

But those who loved you as they would a 

friend; 


To whom each stone, each pillar, tree 
and dome, 
Were parts of a beloved Whole that blena 
Into the sacred thing we call a home. 


To them your streets and buildings were 
alive 
With countless cherished mem’ries, and 
replete 
In little fancies that the busy hive 
Could not discern, but which were won- 
drous sweet. 


Ah, poor slain city! ’tis for thee alone 
This little band will grieve, forevermore. 
To them the Future never can atone 
With newer beauties on your stricken 
floor. 
Their world, all suddenly, is cold and new; 
Bereft of comfort and alike of peace— 
Until, grown restless, like the Wand’ring 
Jew, 
They journey on and on, without sur- 
cease. 
Louis J. STELLMANN. 


CONSOLATION 


{The author of these lines was among those who 
lost their homes during the recent San Francisco 
fire.] 





O! thou whose home is turned to ashes 
cold and white— 
Thou, who before the awful flames 
affrighted fled— 
Dost thou remember in thy lonely sor- 
rowing 
That He who loves us “Had not where 
to lay his head?” 
Grace HIpBarp. 


PROCLAMATION 


BY THE MAYOR 


The Federal Troops, the mem- 
bers of the Regular Police Force 
and all Special Police Officers 
have been authorized to KILL 
any and all persons found en- 
gaged in looting or in the com- 
mission of any other crime. 

| have directed all the Gas and 
Electric Lighting Companies not 
to turn on Gas or Electricity until 
| order them to do so; you may 
therefor expect the city to remain 
in darkness for an indefinite time. 

| request all citizens to remain 
at home from darkness until day- 
light of every night until order is 
restored. 

| Warn all citizens of the dan- 
ger of fire from damaged or de- 
stroyed chimneys, broken or leak- 
ing gas pipes or fixtures, or any 
like Cause. 


E. E. SCHMITZ, Mayor. — 
Dated, April 18, 1906. 


ALTVATER PRINT SS MISSION AND 21ND STS 


FAMOUS ANTI-LOOTING 
PROCLAMATION 


Above is a reproduction of the famous proclamation 
pronouncing death to all looters, issued by Mayor 
Schmitz, mf San Francisco, on the first day of the 
recent disaster. This firm and daring stand taken 
by the Mayor, when the city was not under martial 
law, undoubtedly saved the city from reckless law- 
breakers. These circulars, six by nine inches in 
size, were printed at noon bf April 18th at 
Altvater’s, the only printing establishment of any 
size that was not burned. There was no power, and 
soldiers outside the shop stopped passers-by and 
compelled them to take turns at the treadle of the 
press. The 5,000 proclamations were sent out by 
couriers in automobiles as fast as printed and 
posted on lamp posts and telegraph poles all over 
the city. 

















g NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS 


Owing to the demoralized conditions incident to the recent fire and the loss 
of the SuNsET printing plant, several advertisements in this number are not in their 
proper preferred position, while others have not the attractive appearance usual in 
the display pages of the magazine. The indulgence of advertisers is asked for these 
unavoidable and to-be-regretted results and the assurance is given that so far as 
possible every advertiser will be given full satisfaction in subsequent numbers of 
Sunset. All advertising contracts will be advanced and carried out in the regular 
a numbers of the magazine to be issued from this time. 
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PORTRAIT STUDY OF 


EVA WITHROW 


GRACE LLEWELLYN JONES RY 


(See Page 29 


2) 


























HOW UNCLE SAM IS WATERING HIS ARID WEST COUNTRY—TYPICAL IRRIGATION CANAL OF ARIZONA 
(See ‘‘Redeeming the West’’) 


Frontispiece, Sunset Magazine, September, 1906 

















